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tires as chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, ) 
bringing to a close a distinguished career as 


O,x AUGUST 31 Katharine F. Lenroot re- TI 


the champion of all children everywhere. | 
In her thirty-six years with the Children’s | Si 
Bureau, seventeen of them as chief, Miss 


Lenroot has given strength and inspiration DURIN 
to those movements which directly affect | good 
all of us interested in children and their . 
well-being. She takes with her into retirement | demo 
the warm gratitude and best wishes } instr 
of the National Congress of Parents a 
and ‘Teachers. viron 
| for p 
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wher 


ete M. ELIOT, M.D., returns from 
. Geneva, Switzerland, to become the 
fourth chief of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. For the past two years she has 
been serving as an assistant director 
general of the World Health Organization. 
An eminent pediatrician and medical 
social worker, Dr. Eliot for years headed 
the health and medical services of the 
Children’s Bureau under Miss Lenroot. 
As she assumes the duties of her 

important new post, Dr. Eliot is assured 

of the cordial cooperation of the 

National Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 


eos, 





© Children's Bureau—Archie Hardy 
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THE 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 





The Core of Community 


Strength 


pURING THE unpredictable days ahead we shall have 

good reason to remember constantly that the parent- 

teacher movement, expressed through local Congress 

units, is an instrument for democracy—as we know 
| democracy in this freedom-loving republic. It is an 
\ instrument of democracy because it provides a way 

and a place for every citizen of any community to 

speak, to plan, and to act to improve the total en- 

vironment of children and youth; because it provides 
_ for people of all walks of life a chance to develop 
mutuality of interest and genuine fellowship, built 
upon the firm ground of love for children. 

As the school year opens, thousands of men and 
women are entering upon a new experience of leader- 
ship when they call to order the first meeting of their 
‘local parent-teacher association. Each one will be- 
come aware that he is one of the more than 37,000 
'P.T.A. presidents whose leadership can provide op- 
portunity for citizen service in every area of work 
Where the interests of a child are paramount. 






















been at work this summer, trying to discover the 
urgent needs of the community and to decide how 
the P.T.A. can plan its program of study and service 
to meet those needs. Committees have also been 
working on ways of cooperating with other organi- 
Zations to secure some particular community im- 
rovement. Still other committees have been plan- 
ming how the local unit can best contribute to the 
State and National Congress goals such as those con- 
frned with equalized opportunity for education, 
ith extension of health facilities, and with civil de- 
mse—to name a few. The place of the P.T.A. in 
Wil defense has engrossed the attention of many 
ligent leaders. Guided by the new plan that the 
‘ational Congress released in the June issue of the 
ational Parent-Teacher, committees have been de- 
loping ideas for community-wide participation in 
Projects to build the spiritual and moral, as well as 
the physical, defense necessary for the protection of 
bur children. 
f This fall across our great nation vast numbers of 
parent-teacher units will become public forums to 
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In most towns and cities P.T.A. committees have- 


study the special needs of the school child. We will 
study the relation between effective teaching and the 
number of pupils in a classroom, and the public will 
be stimulated to find ways of adding needed class- 
room space, We will study the relation between pupil 
learning and well-prepared teachers, and the public 
will be stimulated to provide adequate pay for skill- 
ful teachers. We will study the school’s program, and 
we will alert the public to the fact that to educate 
our children for citizenship in the world today the 
schools need to teach human relationships along with 
the basic learning tools, 

We will organize adult study groups devoted to 
home and family life, groups where parents and 
teachers may work out together their joint responsi- 
bility for the citizenship education of children and 
youth, We will study national and state legislation 
relating to the education, health, and protection of 
young people. 

We will study the “Pledge to Children,” which 
George D. Stoddard discusses in this issue of the 
National Parent-Teacher, and parent-teacher leaders 
will distribute thousands of the miniature copies of 
this document, which was adopted at the Midcentury 
White House Conference last December. We will try 
to see that those practical and reasonable statements 
become habits of conduct, rather than mere promises, 
in our homes and schools. _ 

We will seek the cooperation of young people, 
both those in high school and those out of school, as 
we reassert our faith in government of, for, and by 
the people. Thus will the parent-teacher association 
become an instrument of democracy to unite all citi- 
zens in the defense of our country through defense 
of the citizen child and the institutions that serve 
him. Then the P.T.A. wiil in fact become the core 
of strength for community living. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Not only the future of our children but the future 
. of America may well depend upon the action taken 
by American parents, teachers, and other citizens 


with regard to the appalling facts set forth in this 


article. We are starkly confronted “in our own back 


yard” with as grim a foe to our civilization as any 
that war can offer. Unless we take immediate and 
persistent measures to eradicate the menace of 
narcotic drugs, thousands of boys and girls will 
fall victim—as other thousands have already done— 


to one of the foulest trades ever known to man. 
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rug Traffic 








‘y ink J. O’Brien, M.D. 


EMOTIONAL disturbance, antisocial and unhealthy be 
havior, and even delinquency in children have been 
always the grave concern of parents, clergy, educators, 
juvenile court personnel, and other interested citi- 
zens. Yet few catastrophes within our memory have 
caused such widespread and justifiable indignation as 
has been aroused by the rapid increase in the use of 
narcotics by children and adolescents throughout the 
nation. The far-reaching and ravaging effects of nar- 
cotics on moral, physical, social, and mental health 
are so menacing that they must rouse all decent citi- 
zens in a determined effort to wipe out the drug 
traffic. 

The apparent suddenness with which this diaboli- 
cal practice has arisen and spread has caught almost 
every community unprepared to cope with it. Never. 
theless, especially in large cities, plans have been 
made and are being speeded up to protect our chil 
dren. The importation and sale of these drugs is be 
ing prevented, and efforts are being intensified to get 
hold of and punish those who, by selling narcotics to 
children, would destroy them. 

The actual number of child victims is appalling 
but even if it were not, the temporary or permanent 
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injury to only a few would be sufficient reason for all) in his. 


members of society to join forces for the protection 
of those few. 


The Facts That Confront Us 


The habit-forming drugs that are generally used 
are opium, morphine, heroin, cocaine, and matt 
juana. There is little if any evidence that pur 
opium is being sold to, or used by, children. 

Morphine and heroin are derived from opium. Co 


caine is produced from the leaf of the coca plant, 
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4nd marijuana comes from an East Indian hemp 
ant. These four cause physical and mental dis- 
rbances that become increasingly more pronounced 
and serious the longer the drug is taken. However, 
there are some important differences. The effects of 
heroin are similar to those of morphine but much 
more severe. The extreme danger of this drug is in- 
dicated by the fact that its manufacture, sale, or pos- 
session in this country for any purpose is forbidden 
by law. Consequently heroin is an outlaw among 
sarcotics. 
Heroin, morphine, and cocaine are sold in pills, 
S apsules, or powders; marijuana, in the form of cigar- 
ettes. Marijuana cigarettes, or “reefers,” are often 
offered as bait to some unsuspecting child who only 
m often, because of his associations or his desire for 
lan additional emotional thrill, will later start using 
gcaine or heroin. Those who sell marijuana cigar- 
ettes as a rule sell the other narcotics also. Frequently 
they entice the marijuana smoker into the use of a 
sronger narcotic, and soon a deep-seated addiction 
is formed. 

Frequently narcotics addicts also become users of 
y be barbiturates. They take these sedatives to “relax their 
bell nerves,” to obtain relief from excruciating pain, or to 
tors,| sleep when they are unable to obtain narcotics. As a 
citi.|tesult their minds and bodies are being continuously 
have assaulted and ravaged. 









t ® the Vice Merchants 
se of 
t the) The methods of sale used by the “pushers” (as 
nar-\those who sell the drugs are called) are as varied as 
ealth| the particular environment and their own ideas dic- 
citi tate. For example, a “pusher’’ may wait in the street 
drug| or park his automobile near a school building, a 
\playground, or some other location where children 
iboli-|are likely to gather. He will start a conversation with 
lmost|a youngster and may ask him if he doesn’t want to 
lever|have a “‘nice’’ experience or to “get a lift.’’\He may 
been|then offer the child some morphine, cocaine, or 
chil heroin, or marijuana cigarettes and tell him, if he 
is be| likes it, to come around tomorrow and be given some 
to gel more. 
ics to} In the course of a few days he may give the child 
three or four doses. After taking this amount of nar- 
ling} @tic, the child develops a strong desire for it. He is 
anent| then an addict. At this point the pusher has the child 
‘or all|in his clutches. He will tell the child that he cannot 
ection} Continue to give him this substance for nothing any 
longer and that he must pay for it. To get money, 
therefore, to satisfy his irresistible craving for the 
drug, the child may steal from his family or from 
, ysed| other people, participate in holdups, and break into 
mari| homes or places of business. Older girls may resort to 
pure| Prostitution. In many instances it is only when young 
persons are apprehended for these unlawful acts that 
n. Co their addiction becomes known. 
plant, Or the pusher may tell the child that if he can get 
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three or four of his friends to buy the drug he can 
have his own allowance for nothing. It is obvious 
that this practice causes the outrageous traffic to 
spread by leaps and bounds. Small wonder that there 
are thousands of innocent victims! 


Tricks of the Trade 


In a large percentage of cases the youngsters who 
use narcotics are members of clubs or gangs—but not 
always. Many are induced to try one of the drugs by 
a friend who attends the same school or lives in the 
same house or neighborhood. They are, for the most 
part, children who are emotionally deprived and are 
seeking a thrill or who think themselves forced, in 
order to “save face,” to accept the pusher’s challenge. 
In other cases, it seems children take the drug merely 
out of curiosity. But regardless of the reason, the 
pathetic fact is that no child can have the Slightest 
knowledge or understanding of the ultimate destruc- 
tive effects these drugs will have on his moral, physi- 
cal, and mental health. 

The usual practice is for the pusher not to give 
the narcotic directly to his victim. He will tell him 
that he will find it in a certain hallway, under a 
certain stone in an open lot, at the base of a tele- 
phone pole or a fence post, or in some other equally 
accessible location. He frequently arranges to meet 
the child at different places, changing the location 
each time to evade detection. 





© H. Armstrong Roberts 





























The persons involved in the narcotics traffic are 
completely indifferent and calloused to the very seri- 
ous damage they are doing to children, primarily be- 
cause their profits are tremendous. For example, an 
ounce of heroin may cost the pusher thirty dollars. 
He combines a small proportion of this devastating 
drug with some neutral substance, such as milk or 
sugar, and for his original ounce of the pure drug he 
will receive approximately $2,500. It is not difficult 
to understand, therefore, why these unscrupulous 
enemies of children and of society find the peddling 
of narcotics an easy way indeed to make a profitable 
living. 

Although some young addicts may inject the drug 
by means of a syringe, many do not because of the 
cost. Other narcotics users, especially those taking 
cocaine, obtain the drug in powder form and inhale 
or sniff it up into their nostrils. 

One of the more common methods used by young 
as well as by adult addicts is to place some water in 
a spoon, heat it with a lighted match, and put the 
heroin into it in order to have it go into the solution. 
The addict then sticks a safety pin through the skin 
and into the muscle. The solution is drawn up into 
an eyedropper and squirted into the hole in the 
muscle made by the safety pin. As a rule the instru- 
ments are not sterile. The user, therefore, in addi- 
tion to having his arms or legs pitted with these 
punctures, not infrequently becomes afflicted with 
abscesses or sores. 


Mobilizing for Action 


Btask. Local police departments, in 
Bieral and other law-enforcing 
ft only the pushers but par- 
ticularly the w and higher-ups who make 
this traffic possib : 
profits. The law-entQn 
trying to prevent na 
ships at foreign ports, lz 
the vessels reach this co 
plexity of the problems inv 
alone are tremendous. 


being hidden on 
mugeled off when 


sponsibilities for providing the necessa 
and the social and medical treatment t 


dren who have begun to use drugs and in co 
erating with the proper authorities so that these chil- 
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dren may receive appropriate treatment and _thej 
persecutors may be caught. School health educatigy 
programs, by presenting clearly and convincingly th 
destructive effects of these drugs on any person; 
health, are in a strategic position to help. Teachey 
who are to give this instruction should be selected 
carefully for their demonstrated ability to win chi}. 
dren’s confidence and respect. 

But all that the law and the schools can do is ng 
enough. The home should provide the most effe, 
tive influence against such evils. It cannot be denied 
that under present conditions the task is difficult, 
The impact of war, the high cost of living, and , 
thousand other conditions add to its complications 
as does the highly mechanized structure of everyday 
life. Opportunities for children to take responsibility 
are no longer available on every hand, and _pareny 
must often deliberately contrive them. Nevertheles 
these opportunities can and should be found. Th 
early development of a genuine sense of respon. 
bility is the best assurance of good character develop 
ment. It is also the best possible safeguard agains 
temptation. 

The school and the church also must bear a valiant 
part, for knowledge is the servant of responsibility, 
When children and young people are soundly and 
fully informed of the disaster that follows in the wake 
of experiments with drugs and when they are given 
a sense of their intimate and lifelong relation to God 
and their fellow men, they will not readily fall vic 
tim to these criminal enemies of society. 


What The Schools Can Do 


I would suggest ten principal ways in which the 
schools can contribute invaluable assistance to this 
cause: 

1. There should be increased emphasis on the in- 
dividualizing of programs and instruction in the 
light of each child’s talents, abilities, weaknesses, and 
defects. The goal of education should be focused pri 
marily upon each child’s needs for happy and success 
ful living and not exclusively upon the acquiring of 
knowledge for its own sake. 

2. Teacher training institutions should select their 


students and boards of education should select their| _ 


teachers with due consideration for personality quali- 
ties, such as emotional maturity, a love of children, 
and a concern for the best interests of each child 
entrusted to them. 

3. The schools should establish and maintain co 
operative relationships with parents so that both par 
ents and teachers will possess the same philosophy o 


child training. Only in this way, as the Nationa 


Congress of Parents and Teachers has long affirmed, 
can the child escape being caught in the confusion 
between different methods and goals and at the same 
time receive the maximum benefit from his experi 
ences in both home and school. 
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4. The schools should conduct a continuous pro- 
gram of public relations by which they would keep 
all the people in their communities fully informed 
about school aims, plans, and needs. Such a program 
creates an informed public, to whom the schools 
look for both moral and financial support. 

5. Lhe schools should take advantage of all the 
useful facilities and experiences that the community 
provides to give all children the best possible educa- 
tion according to their abilities. 

6. Teachers and supervisors should become ac- 
quainted with the symptoms produced by the use of 
narcotics and be alert for any evidence of them in 
children, especially for sudden changes in the per- 
sonality and behavior of children. 

7. When a child is known or suspected to be using 
narcotics, the principal should refer him immediately 
to the school physician for thorough examination and 
diagnosis. 

8. If the child is found to be using narcotics, the 
school physician should make arrangements for neces- 
sary medical treatment. 

g. The medical treatment agency, through its sev- 
eral service departments, should provide whatever 
follow-up care is needed to make sure that the child 
receives the help he requires when he returns to his 
home, school, and neighborhood. 

10. Necessary procedures should be agreed upon so 
that the proper law-enforcing agency can be informed 
immediately after it is determined that a child is 
taking narcotics. 


How the Home Can Help 


The good home can make its finest contribution 
toward eliminating this vicious social evil by increas- 
ing its efforts to build wholesome personalities. In 
such a home parents surround their children with a 
happy, friendly atmosphere as well as caring for their 
material needs. In such a home parents refuse to 
allow a spirit of armed neutrality to develop in their 
relations with each other. This subtle kind of antag- 
onism may have even more disastrous effects upon 
children than if they are exposed to frank and open 
hostility. They find it confusing and impossible to 
understand. However, this observation is not to be 
construed as implying that quarreling between par- 
ents is not detrimental to the healthy development 
of children’s personalities, 

In a good home the parents show interest in all 
their children’s activities and friends. They are eager 
to know all about what the youngsters are doing and 
learning in school, church, clubs, and so on. And 
each child comes to believe that his parents are really 
interested in him and in everything that affects him 
both outside as well as inside the home. This belief 
is the more firmly rooted when the parents partici- 
pate regularly with their children in both recrea- 
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tional activities and routine tasks. This can be done 
without overprotecting the children or completely 
dominating their lives, and such companionship 
makes it possible for children to identify themselves 
with their parents and the ideals that their parents 
hold. 

In a good home, too, the child’s religious training 
is begun early and actively maintained even when he 
is old enough to attend church. Above all, parents 
should show the sincerity of their own religious be- 
liefs by their daily conduct and by discharging fully 
their religious obligations. 
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Parents in such a home participate actively in or- 
ganizations that will assist them to become better and 
more effective parents. They support their schools 
and will not allow them to be destroyed by those who 
for their own selfish and fiendish purposes would 
destroy our American way of life. 

These parents are particularly diligent in observ- 
ing each child’s behavior. If they notice any evidence 
suggesting a sudden and unexplainable change in his 
personality and conduct, they have him examined by 
their family physician. And finally, such parents co- 
operate fully with all community agencies that are 
working for the best interests of children. 





Frank J. O’Brien, M.D., is a psychologist who has 
worked with children and young people for many 
years. He is now associate superintendent in charge 
of child welfare for the New York City Board of 
Education. He has been widely quoted in connection 
with New York’s campaign against the drug traffic. 
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This is the firs? article in the 
preschool series of the “Building Healthy 
Personalities” study courses. 


In the last analysis the basis of civilization is 
self-discipline. The results of discipline enforced 
from without are only too painfully evident 

in the world today. No greater benefit 

can be offered a child than constant, intelligent 
help toward self-understanding and the 
realization of his own powers. And in the 
architecture of character the foundation stones 
are laid during infancy and early childhood. 


STEPS TOWARD 


Saf- 


management 


IT IS ONLY too easy to forget that the human infant 
is less well equipped than are most newborn animals 
to cope with life in the world. It is only too easy to 
forget also that the human mother in our culture is 
in many ways less well equipped to deal with the 
infant’s helplessness than are most animal mothers, 
A deserted puppy can do more in the direction of 
self-management and self-preservation than can a 
deserted infant. These facts not only complicate the 
infant’s first steps toward self-management but create 
problems for parents and children as well as dis- 
orders in society. 

The newborn baby must immediately make several 
major adjustments. He needs oxygen, and for the 
first time he must obtain it by his own action rather 
than that of his mother. He must eat for himself (and 
he usually does so satisfactorily if parents or pedia- 
tricians are able to avoid feeding problems). But the 
most important adjustment required of him is adapt- 
ing himself to parents, physicians, and others whose 
responsibility it is to help him breathe, eat, and 
move. If the newborn cries and the reason cannot be 
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Flanders Dunbar, M.D. 


found in hunger, wet diapers, or an open safety pin, 
he is probably bored. Adults are inclined to think of 
boredom as a feeling that rarely occurs before forty, 
yet the infant, scarcely able to turn over in his bed 
and left staring at sheets or walls, may suffer acutely 
from it. But while he is waiting for the time when he 
need no longer be bored because he can use his 
muscles to good purpose, his parents can learn to 
understand why he is dependent and by what stages 
he will arrive at self-management. 

Why do some children who are apparently born 
healthy fail to thrive? The reason is suggested by 
James L. Halliday, M.D. (who has been in charge of 
national health insurance in Scotland since its in- 
auguration in 1914), in his book The Incidence of 
Psychosomatic Affections in Britain. Discussing the 
question “Is our nation becoming more healthy?” he 
says yes, if by healthy we mean the idea of good 
health that is applied to livestock rather than to 
human beings. When a healthy and adequately nour- 
ished newborn child shows some disturbance in 
breathing or eating this disturbance should be studied 
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from the point of view of the emotional attitudes of 
parents, nurses, and doctors. It is now known that 
when such a child appears sickly the reason is not 
usually heredity but rather the emotional atmosphere 
into which he is born, 

All living creatures have one almost magical power 
-the power to return to equilibrium after having 
been shaken out of it by shock or stress. When a 
stone is kicked off a ledge it doesn’t try to climb back, 
but a living creature will unless the shock or injury 
has been too great. 

The newborn baby, however, is not so capable of 
recovering his stability as grown people are. He has 
less reserve strength to draw on in a crisis, and the 
reserve he has is less readily marshaled. He is un- 
stable also because the different organs are not yet 
able to work together. His movements are uncoordi- 
nated. His reaction to any stimulus is an “all-or-none” 
one. Touch him on any part of his body and the 
whole body will respond, whereas later o 
sponse will come only from the arm or leg 





ce, he gives a “startle reaction.” But alll 
reaction fades away for the baby because the 
has no particular meaning. But suppose the door is 
slammed by Daddy because he is angry with Mommy 
and as a result Mommy is upset and slow with the 
breast or the bottle, or so unstrung that the infant 
feels insecure in her arms or is perhaps even dropped. 
Then that startle reaction to a slammed door may 
persist throughout his life because a meaning—and a 
very disturbing one—has been attached to the noise. 
It should be noted here that letting a baby fall is less 
of a shock than continued exposure to the mother’s 
shaking arms or to her stoically disguised anxiety. 

The very young baby has still other physiological 
handicaps. His body temperature is unstable, and he 
has little or no capacity for adapting himself to heat 
or cold. His heart rate is highly variable; his respira- 
tion is variable or unstable; his water balance is 
poorly regulated, and he cannot maintain a stable 
blood sugar or blood pressure level. One scientist 
tells us that the newborn child has a static balance, 
not a dynamic balance. This simply means that when 
a baby is disturbed he cannot restore his balance all 
at once but must drift back to equilibrium, unless 
helped by outside forces, 

In such facts as these we find ample reasons for 
the behavior that is typically a baby’s and very dif- 
ferent from that of the mature person. The infant is 
not just impatient when he objects to waiting for 
some need to be filled. He literally cannot wait for 
the blanket if he is cold. If he has to wait for food 


old would suffer, just as the four-year-old is 
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is respect than is the two-year-old. Hence par- 
ents, instead of focusing attention on the infant's 
disposition (“He has inherited his impatience from 
his father”), should first of all try to help keep him 
in balance. 

In order to accomplish this task, the parents should 
remember that a child’s mind develops through curi- 
osity and the testing of reality. Therefore childish 
experiments should be encouraged unless they seem 
likely to prove harmful. The parents’ responsibility 
is to look far enough ahead to know when the conse- 
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quence may be disastrous and when it may be merely 
an unpleasant surprise. All children learn from sur- 
prises unless they are seriously hurt as a result of 
their impulsive behavior. 


The Child from One to Four 


What we have been saying up to now applies to 
children who do not yet talk. The child who is be- 
ginning to put his experiences into words encounters 
new difficulties. 

Unless parents are extremely old-fashioned, ad- 
hering to an outworn code, or are slightly abnormal 
themselves, they usually remember that a baby is 
relatively helpless until he begins to speak. If they 
must spank, the spanking is usually gentle. But when 
the little child suddenly says, “I hate you, Mommy” 
or “Daddy, I wish you were dead,” discipline is re- 
quired. This may not be too serious if the measures 
used are not too strong. If they are, they may drive 
the child back to the all-or-none principle of infant 
behavior. It is important to teach a child what “No” 
means, but it is equally important to leave him free to 
say “Yes,” or “I want,” or “Why?” or “Why not?” 

During this period the child is too often confused 
by such orders from his parents as “Don’t look” and 
“Look where you’re going,” “Don’t eavesdrop” and 
“Listen to me,” “Children should be seen and not 
heard” and “Why don’t you speak up?” “Don’t touch 
Daddy’s pipe” and “Be a nice little boy and bring 
Daddy his pipe.” 

Such contradictory commands and reprimands oc- 
cur just as the child is developing a capacity for test- 
ing reality—that is, for finding out what is real and 
what is imaginary. His confusion may throw him back 
to the infant level, which of course he will resent. 
When this happens parents find it all too easy to 
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laugh at the child’s early attempts at self-exprg 
sion or to make comments like “Isn’t he cute?” g 
“He has a temper just like his father’s!” In general, 
children should not be teased until they are of 
enough to understand what teasing means and real 
enough to tease back. s 


What About Obedience? 


When children are given an opportunity to 
obey some commands and decide for themselyg 
whether or not to do a certain thing in a certain 
they will continue their testing of reality. If a ¢ 
tries something his own way and his father or mothe 
says ““Aren’t you bright? I never knew it could fp 
done that way,” one more step has been taken towan{ 
self-management. And if he discovers as a result of 
his disobedience that his experimental attempt 
swing on the tablecloth has landed the family ding 
on the floor, he has made a discovery that need 
be underlined by a spanking. 

If the old question of obedience versus diso 
ence is taken from the sphere of “You must” 
“You mustn’t” into the sphere of “Let’s see 
happens if you do,” the child will need relatiyg 
little teaching and no lectures. Children don’t e 
waking up clammy and cold between the sheets, 
so they usually train themselves not to wet the 
unless wet sheets give them an opportunity to 
even with their mother. (And of course chil 
rarely wish to inconvenience Mother unless she h 
previously inconvenienced them beyond the point 
toleration.) 

Youngsters tell dirty stories to their mothers ei 
because Mother is shockable or because she is 
shockable. Either they wish to continue getting evel 
with her or they know that if the story is funny she 
will laugh too. It’s preferable not to need to get a 
out of Mother. But when the child temporarily feeb 
that need, if Mother is not too easily thrown into an 
all-or-none reaction, what might have been a critical 
situation may readily shift to a moment of shared 
amusement, 

Parents who guide their children wisely through 
the confusing preschool period will have little difi- 
culty with them during the school years and adoles 
cence. And they will be more likely to present to the 
world a son or daughter who will be a credit to the 
family if they devote less attention to managing the 
child—that is, smoothing off rough edges—and more 
attention to helping him toward self-management. 













Flanders Dunbar, M.D., a psychiatrist and author- 
ity on psychesomatic medicine, is in charge of psycho- 
somatic research at the Presbyterian Hospital and 
Vanderbilt Clinic in New York City. Her most recent 
books are Mind and Body and Your Child's Mind 
and Body: A Practical Guide for Parents. 
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1 AM AN anthropologist. Anthropology has been a 


ther (), é rg science only a little more than a hundred years, and 


for most of that time we anthropologists have always 
gone as far away from home as possible. We have 


she ] C ] bf : gone to small islands to study strange and curious 

rise }, / , £7 Lf eoples, and if you asked us “Why don’t you ever 
. (MIHALEZ peoples, y y y 

feels ¢ VW +€ ( stay home?”” we would have endless good answers. 

> an 





Then World War II came, and we could not escape 
from our own country. It took two groups of people, 
however, to bring us out of our ivory towers—teach- 
ers in the public schools and clergymen in the 


| 


ugh | churches. They began to ask us to come out and talk 
diff. | to youngsters about the peoples of the world. 

oles | if you want to know about the customs and cultures A number of us at the University of Chicago be- 
the | x i f f I , children, 

th, | the world—ask anthropologists. Who knows gan speaking before groups of teachers, children, and 


church members. Then we got together and said, “If 
better than they that we tend to call good that we are not going to waste the time of the schools and 
the churches we had better figure out what young- 
sters really want to know from the field of anthro- 
pology.”’ So we began collecting statistics in the form 
of thousands of questions asked by young people in 
_ anthropologist tells how she and her colleagues try to our audiences. We turned them over to psychologists, 
and they told us that all these questions fell into 
fifty groups. In other words, there were only fifty 
questions that children from the second grade 
through high school wanted to ask about people who 
that separate one people from another. look different. 


- the | 
nore | 
ent. | which is familiar and too often to 

— sneer at that which is strange to us? Here an 


thor- 


IChO- 
and | help young people see the fundamental humanity 
cent 


find of all mankind rather than the surface differences 
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Then we set up a high school course based on those 
fifty questions. For a year and a half I taught this 
course in three Middle Western states, looking for 
the answer to one important question of my own: “If 
we teach facts, will these facts change attitudes?” 
Two of the concepts we talked about were those 
of heredity and environment, As you might guess, 
one question children asked me eighteen hundred 
times was “Is it true that man sprang from the ape?” 
[t is more than eighty years since people began dis- 
torting what Charles Darwin said about evolution. 
In that time a myth has grown up that places all 
people on a racial stepladder, with the ape at the 
bottom and the Englishman at the top and all other 
peoples in between. One group of people is only 


WORLD Peace 
IS UNS Goal 


© Lakewood, Ohio, Public Schools 


slightly lower than the angels and another only 
slightly higher than the ape. But you and I know 
what nonsense this is. Science no longer teaches that 
man descended from the ape. We do not talk of ape- 
like traits but of primitive traits instead. 


Faith Confirmed 

Underlying the question “Did man spring from 
the ape?” is another important one. A teen-ager in 
Los Angeles put it this way: “If what you say is true, 
do you accept the divine word of God?” To this the 
church, not anthropology, has the answer. We do try 
to point out, however, that the Bible story of the 
creation—first the void, then the ball of fire, then 
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plants, then animals, then man—is exactly what We 
anthropologists teach. The only difference is that yw 
find the longest, most unspellable words possible fo, 
each stage. We have come a long way since the excite. 
ment about evolution in the 1920’s. We now TECog. 
nize that science is talking about the slow, progre 
sive development of man’s body, and the Bible i 
talking about man’s ethical and spiritual growth, 
‘Thus in our teaching of this experimental course jy 


anthropology we take youngsters back half a million | 


years to what we call the Garden of Eden, which may 
have been a fertile spot in the heart of Asia. We 
teach them that even then man was right-handed ang 
could speak. He had a family life, buried his dead, 
had a religion. Of course, the Bible says there wa 
only one race at that time, and when young peopk 
ask us how to account for the major races in the 
world today we show that they are the result of thre 
processes. 

The first was isolation. Half a million years ago 
there couldn’t have been more than 250,000 people 
on the globe, all living somewhere in Asia. Because 
distances were so great and the unknown so fearful 
these people stayed together, marrying within their 
own groups, As years passed each group became 
marked by its own series of physical traits. 

The second process was movement. Man has al. 
ways moved—because of great glaciers that pushed 
him south, because a crime forced him outside his 
group, because of his curiosity, and also, I believe, 
because of his capacity to become bored. 

The third process takes its name from biology: 
mutation, which simply means the changes found in 
children that cannot be found at the parent level. 
Scientists believe that the earth’s natural radiation 
has acted on certain cells of man and produced dif 
ferent traits—for example, the slanted eye of the 
Oriental, which must have come relatively late in 
the history of the Chinese because we know that the 
first American Indians who left China for the New 
World by way of the Bering Straits did not have it. 
Such mutations have helped to create our great racial 
divisions. 


Culture and Custom 


So much for what we taught our students about 
heredity. What about environment? Well, we ‘talked 
about that dearly beloved concept of the anthropol- 
ogist called culture. We anthropologists believe that 
whether you are born a Fiji, a Hottentot, or an Amer- 
ican, whether in a tribal group or a great democracy, 
you are brought up according to the culture in 
which you live. But I found that the youngsters in 
school had a different idea of the word. They thought 
a cultured person was one who spoke two or three 
languages or went to Europe every year. So I talked 
about the things in our culture that they would 
understand, like our clothes and the way we do our 
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hair. They said, “Women always wear their hair 
Jong and men wear it short.” By films, textbooks, and 
stories I showed them what our soldiers overseas have 
found out—that in most parts of the world the women 
wear crew haircuts and the men an attractive long 
bob! 

“Well,” they said, “that is a custom. Look at the 
work we do. Women always take it easy and stay 
home while the men go out and do the hard work.” 
But again by textbooks and stories and films I showed 
them that except for Europe and most of North 
America and parts of South America it is the men 
who work inside the home and the women outside. 
Once a Filipino woman in northern Luzon told me 
with a straight face, “I’ve got more important things 
to do than stay home and cook and take care of the 
children.” 

Women still bear the children, it is true, but what 
happens after the babies are born differs from place 
to place. The Basque-speaking people in Spain be- 
lieve that since the woman gives the child. its body, 
the man gives it its soul. The moment the child is 
born the woman gets up and goes about her work, 
and the man goes to bed for nine to fourteen days. 

In this way I tried to drive home the point that 
when other people’s customs differ from our own, 
this does not mean those people are inferior. We, 
too, have our customs that set us apart. When Mar- 
garet Mead, the anthropologist, was speaking in Eng- 
land during the war, one question was asked her by 
every English audience: “Why are the American sol- 
diers always leaning against something? Here only 
ignorant people lean.” The only thing she could say 
was “In America it is our custom to take the weight 
off our feet whenever possible!” 

As a matter of fact, we in the United States have 
many subcultures. We still have thirty-three million 
first- and second-generation Americans whose chil- 
dren live between two worlds, between the Old 
World pattern of their families and the New World 
pattern of the public school. Such children suffer 
because they are considered “different” and therefore 
inferior. If all Americans could understand what 
happens to a small child who is told every day that 
he is inferior until he comes to believe it, then I 
think we would put in practice what we now grant 
in theory—the right of every young person to rise 
to his full potentialities as a human being. 


Looking Beyond the Facts 


What have we learned from this experimental 
course in anthropology? The most important thing 
was the answer to our original question, “Will facts 
change attitudes?’ No, we found, facts alone will not 
change attitudes. Facts alone are not enough; they 
must be interpreted. 

The second thing we learned was that we must 
recognize the psychological basis for prejudice and 
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misunderstanding. In every case it was the mal- 
adjusted, frustrated, unhappy children who most 
feared and hated others. The person who fails and 
fails, we found, will suddenly let out his feelings in 
hatred for a whole group. For this reason we must 
try to give our youngsters success in whatever field 
their abilities may lie. In that way we shall be giving 
them a sound foundation for mature adulthood. 
We learned, finally, of the great need for adult 
education in the very facts and attitudes we had been 
teaching children—a need that has long been felt by 
the parent-teacher organization. I think that most of 
us realize today that the large decisions of the next 
few years will be made not by children but by adults. 
And we need daring new programs to educate them. 


Training for the World-sized Task 


Modern man travels along his way, saving time by 
sending telegrams and using telephones, shrinking 
space in jet-propelled planes, so fascinated simply by 
his ability to move fast that he no longer has time to 
ask the important question, “Where am I going?” 
What is the reason why we cannot realize how small 
the world has become? I believe it is because the idea 
is so simple that it is too big for us to understand— 
yet understand it we must. 

Two thousand years ago all the civilized world 
lay under the laws and the allegiance of the Roman 
Empire. The proudest words a man could say in 
those days were “I am a citizen of Rome.” A hundred 
years ago it seemed almost as if Great Britain girdled 
the globe, and voices spoke just as proudly, “I am a 
British subject.” Today no one can doubt that the 
free world looks to the wealth, the power, and, even 
more important, the wisdom of the United States. 
The proudest thing one can say today is “I am an 
American citizen.” But one lesson we Americans have 
had to learn far better than Roman or Briton ever 
had to learn it is that with world leadership goes 
world responsibility. 

Hence we in education have first of all the re- 
sponsibility to teach facts and to undo some of the 
half-truths about the people who live on this globe. 
We have a second responsibility, to rebuild the old 
moral, ethical, and spiritual values in the home, the 
school, and the nation. And third, we have the re- 
sponsibility for courage—the intellectual and physical 
courage to stand up and fight for right and justice 
for our children and all children. 





Ethel J. Alpenfels is associate professor of educa- 
tion at New York University, specialist in anthro- 
pology for the Bureau of Intercultural Education, 
and serves on the Educational Policies Commission. 
“Members One of Another’ was a keynote address 
at the 1951 convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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@ Our teachers are required to have a degree in 
order to teach and then have to continue their school- 
ing in order to keep their jobs. Why not pay them a 
salary higher than that of a common laborer?— 
E. DB. me. 


What should be the proper salary for teachers? 
That’s a tough one, and it always will be. Should 
teachers be paid more for fulfilling degree require- 
ments? Then what about ministers? I doubt whether 
there is such a thing as a common laborer any more 
in this age of specialization, but if there is and if he 
receives higher wages, why don’t all teachers leave 
the school for the factory? 

As with most questions one can paint an answer 
in thunderhead black or a slightly rosy optimistic 
hue. Let’s take the latter first. 

Rosy answer: In the last ten years teachers’ salaries 
in the United States went up nearly 100 per cent. 
Salaries in cities rose less than this figure; salaries for 
country and village school teaching, where the need 
was greatest, went up 105 per cent. Not bad! Salaries 
for factory workers rose slightly more, but they were 
lower to begin with. 

Recently the city of White Plains, New York, 
asked an independent industrial relations research 
office to make a study of how teachers’ salaries com- 
pare with the income of other institution-employed 
professional people. (Wealthy White Plains has a 
high salary scale.) The researchers reported that 
teachers’ salaries rated as high as, or higher than, 
those of most other professional workers employed 
by institutions. 

Single salary schedules now cover go per cent of 
our teachers. These schedules do reward the teacher 
who takes additional training. They also upgrade 
the salary of the elementary school teacher. 

We cannot assume that their official salaries are 
the only income of thousands of teachers. Many may 
work through the summer. In a recent issue of the 
Connecticut Teacher an elementary school teacher 
tells how she worked in an olive-packing plant last 
summer. She says she is richer in mind and pocket- 
book for the experience. A knowledge of geography, 
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tariffs, social security, and child guidance as well as 
close friendships with the parents of the boys and 
girls she taught came free with the olives. 

Black answer: A recent issue of the American 
Teacher reprinted this advertisement from a Chicago 
paper, “Wanted—Unskilled laborers; $2,975 a year, 
Experience unnecessary.’ Editorial writer Irvin R, 
Kuenzli then adds, “Recent reports of the U.S. De. 
partment of Labor show that the average wage of 
factory workers in 1950 was more than $3,300. This 
average for workers in industry—both skilled and un- 
skilled—happens to be the maximum salary for wom- 
en teachers in a midwestern city from which I am 
returning as I write this.” 

In Palo Alto, California, last June a national con- 
ference on teacher education called for lifting the 
minimum salary for qualified teachers from $2,400 
to $3,600 with a $7,500 top. About one third of our 
teachers still receive less than $2,400. 

Prospects for continued increases are not good. As 
an Officer of a teachers’ association told me, “I think 
the chances of further increases in teachers’ salaries 
in the immediate future are slim. Everyone feels the 
pinch of inflation and higher taxes. Even though 
teachers are exempted from wage controls, boards of 
education will follow national policies.” 

What, then, can be done? Every good citizen and 
P.T.A. member must insist that the salary scale in 
his school system should be high enough to attract 
and hold able teachers. To cultivate our greatest re- 
source, our children, we must have the very best tech- 
nicians. At present more than half our teachers do 
not have B.A. degrees. 


@ What is the reason for the current wave of opinion 
favoring antisubversive registration? Is it part of the 
nationally organized attack to discredit public educa- 
tion and cast suspicion upon our teachers?—MRs. 
Weve Ty. 


I have been reluctant to believe that a few small 
lunatic-fringe organizations that see red devils under 
every teacher’s desk could have much effect. My col 
leagues in education disagree. 
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Fortunately the N.E.A. posts a watchman to keep 
an eye on the “enemies of education.” This is the 
National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education (a mouthful!). Its secretary, 
Richard B. Kennan, told the delegates at the recent 
N.E.A. convention in San Francisco that these out- 
side organizations enter into a local argument “when 
school bond issues, changes in tax rate, or complaints 
by dissatisfied parent or teacher groups are in evi- 
dence.” The Commission has released a list of such 
organizations. Arm yourself by securing a copy 
through the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

Since the schools act for all of us there will always 
be those among us who think that public education 
js not doing what they want it to. These people may 
be superpatriots, irate taxpayers, or one-track enthusi- 
asts. When they can’t persuade school boards to their 
way of thinking they begin to look around for other 
“persuaders.” At this point those who are spearhead- 
ing the attacks on our schools generously offer clubs 
of various kinds to be used to beat down opposition. 
These clubs may be false charges, biased quotes, sus- 
picion, and so on. Irresponsible people or groups may 
seize such clubs to try to win arguments in un-Amer- 
ican ways. 

Superintendent Virgil M. Rogers of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, told the N.E.A. convention how to identify 
dishonest attackers. They often meet initially, he 
said, under authorized auspices but soon begin hold- 
ing secret sessions. They tend to work under cover so 
as to evade school officials and teachers. They use 
smear literature and poison pamphlets usually im- 
ported from outside the community. They introduce 
extraneous issues, frequently under the cover of such 
high-sounding designations as “curriculum develop- 
ments.” They also use rabble-rousing techniques, 

Antisubversive loyalty oaths may stem from a dif- 
ferent source. In times of war and tension people 
want to be certain they can depend on others in a 
crisis. Legislators can reach civil servants more read- 
ily than other citizens, so they pass laws requiring 
oaths. 

For a liberal education (and a gripping story) 
about attacks on the schools, read David Hulburd’s 
This Happened in Pasadena (Macmillan)—an ac- 
count of Superintendent Willard E. Goslin’s fateful 
two years in that city. You will also want to read the 
N.E.A.’s report on the same case. Whatever inter- 
pretation you put on it, This Happened in Pasadena 
contains a lesson for every P.T.A. in the United 
States, the lesson that vigilance is the price of a suc- 
cessful school system. 


® What are the advantages supposed to result from 
the use of report cards on which grades are not used 
but a child is merely checked for normal progress or 
need for improvement?—F. B. 
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Here’s one advantage, as a pupil saw it: “When we 
had number grades my mother compared me with 
my sister, and now she can’t do-that. I like this new 
card.” 

Teachers as a rule do not like numerical grades 
because they represent inadequate and faulty report- 
ing to parents, Suppose two report cards declare that 
in English Jane stands at 76 whereas Mary rates a 78. 
Can such sharp and small differences be true meas- 
ures? Hardly. Furthermore, old-fashioned numerical 
reports do not show what Mary and Jane can do in 
relation to their capacities. Perhaps Jane ought to 
be doing work that would be graded in the go’s. 
Mary, on the other hand, shouldn’t be discouraged 
if the best she can do would average 75, or so. 

However, no report card, new or old-fashioned, can 
satisfactorily link school and home. Melvin F. Moore 
of Eugene, Oregon, rightly calls the report card a 
one-way street. In that city and many others it is 
being carefully supplemented by the parent-teacher 
conference. : 

Time is taken from the school day [says Mr. Moore] to 
bring the parents to the school on a scheduled basis, with 
the children remaining at home. A check sheet prepared 
beforehand by the teacher is used at the conference. This 
places emphasis on all phases of maturity—social, emo- 
tional, and physical—as well as readiness to learn. To- 
gether parent and teacher develop a plan for handling the 
child in his in-school and out-of-school activities. 


In Englewood, New Jersey, face-to-face methods of 
reporting brought one or more representatives from 
97 per cent of the families to classrooms for twenty- 
minute conferences. These sessions, which supple- 
ment rather than replace report cards, are held at the 
end of the first and third nine-week periods. 

Any change in reporting requires the most careful 
preparation of parents and students. In many com- 
munities the changes are a product of joint parent- 
teacher study. In Port Jervis, New York, teachers, 
parents, and pupils helped in the process of changing 
from numerical ratings to letter grades. When the 
new form was introduced at parent-teacher confer- 
ences the children accompanied their parents. Super- 
intendent Ervin R. Fletcher reports that both parents 
and children were interested in the character traits 
listed on the card and in how the ratings were deter- 
mined. 

How marks on paper fail to provide a bond of 
understanding between home and school appears in 
this anecdote from the New Yorker: The mother of a 
first-grader was perplexed when her child brought 
home a report card marked “Unsatisfactory plus.” 
She felt only slightly better a few weeks later when 
the card came home now marked “Satisfactory 
minus.” 


—WILLIAM D. BoUuTWELL 
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Hal Middlesworth 


SPORTSMANSHIP 





AND 


OUR SCHOOL 


The apparent decline of good sportsmanship in our schools, both on the secondary and on 


the college level, has been a matter of grave concern among those who realize the bearing of such 


matters on character development. Here is an account of a practical and positive 


means of counteracting the unhealthy tendency wherever 


A younG refugee from Poland who learned about Ameri- 
can sports in a North Carolina high school went on to 
become a soccer and wrestling star at the state university. 
\ New York polio victim overcame the handicap of a 
weakened leg to set the high jump record for his high 
school. A legless West Virginia lad learned to cqach, and 
even to play, basketball from an improvised cart. These 
and thousands of other boys and girls in our high schools 
are leading the way in a quiet crusade to restore real 
sportsmanship to American athletics. 

The refugee, the polio victim, and the legless West 
Virginian are all recent recipients of Babe Ruth sports- 
manship medals, more than six thousand of, which have 
been awarded in two years. They have been awarded to 
boys and girls selected by their own schoolmates as living 
proof that true sportsmanship still exists. Thousands more 
will get other medals in future years, and many times that 
number will hear more and more about fair play—which 
many observers fear is threatening to disappear from the 
\merican sporting scene. 

The Babe Ruth Program, endowed by the foundation 
set up in memory of the greatest baseball slugger of them 
all, was launched two years ago. It is administered by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
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it exists. 


Recreation, and it embraces this year some two thousand 
high schools in thirty-eight states and Hawaii. 

The movement has recently acquired the active support 
of some forty leading sports editors and columnists across 
the nation. This group has become alarmed over such 
shameful scandals as the basketball betting “fixes” and 
over the growing tendency of college and amateur sports to 
turn professional. 

Arch Ward, levelheaded and fair-minded sports editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, sounded the writers’ sentiments 
clearly: 

“I can recall no other time in the history of our country 
when there was greater need for the basic principles of 
sportsmanship. Sport is one field in which men still live 
by the rules. The work of the Babe Ruth Sportsmanship 
Program will be a vital factor in reminding Americans of 
the principles that made us a great nation.” 


Charles O. Johnson of the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une echoed that opinion: 

“Too many American youngsters want a place on the 
gravy train... . Every one of us has become so eager to 
win at all costs that we have forgotten how to lose honor 
ably and gracefully. . . . Never before in the history of 
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our country has there been a greater need for better un- 
derstanding of the meaning of true sportsmanship.” 


So it is with the whole group, which includes Grant- 
Jand Rice, Bob Considine, Red Smith, Whitney Martin, 
Oscar Fraley, and the presidents of both the football and 
paseball writers’ associations. They are all writing in a 
forceful demand that something be done to revitalize the 
spirit of fair play and sportsmanship which made Ameri- 
can athletics the finest in the world. 


The Effective Approach 


How can the job be done? By reaching the youngsters 
of high school age, say these writers, before they get to 
college, where they become prey to the fixers and others 
of that ilk. 

And how does the Babe Ruth Program work? Very 
simply and informally. Any high school is eligible to join. 
The principal makes application to the headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and receives a packet of instructions 
and helpful hints. From there each school makes its own 
plans. 

The emphasis is on arousing interest in fair play and 
good sportsmanship rather than athletic skill. The means 
of reaching that goal challenges each school in its own 
way. For every school there is a trophy, which remains 
with the school and bears the names of each year’s winners. 
For the two students honored—one boy and one girl— 
there is a Babe Ruth medallion. Winners must be seniors. 

Athletes are eligible, but so are cheerleaders, student 
managers, and even those without athletic skill or interest. 
The only requirement is a contribution to good sports- 
manship. 

The selections are made by the students themselves, and 
there have been some unusual ones—selections that will in 
some measure help to restore the faith of many in the 
moral fiber of the nation’s youth. 

There is the Polish refugee, Harry Pawlik. His mother 
and father were killed in 1944, after five years in a con- 
centration camp. Harry sort of joined up, then, with the 
Eleventh Armored Division. Although only thirteen years 
of age he became a rifleman and fought side by side with 
the Americans. Then one day a bomb explosion com- 
pletely wiped out his memory. He couldn’t even remember 
his name, his home, or his background. 

The upshot was that Captain Ray C. Carpenter decided 
to sponsor Harry’s entry into the United States as a war 
refugee, and the lad wound up in Albemarle, North Caro- 
lina, which was the captain’s home. In October 1947 he 
entered high school there. H. T. Webb, Jr., his principal, 
tells what happened: 

“At the end of the first year Harry was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the student body. He was a member of the ‘B’ 
and varsity football teams, news editor of the school paper, 
and Student Lion of the month. ... We are happy to have 
played some small part in the life of this young man be- 
fause we know that Harry Pawlik is everything the Babe 
Ruth Sportsmanship Program stands for.” 
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Since finishing high school Harry has become a student 
at the University of North Carolina, where he has made 
both the soccer team and the wrestling team. Certainly 
Babe Ruth—an orphan lad himself and ever the champion 
of the underprivileged—would have been proud to see 
Harry Pawlik wear the Babe Ruth medallion. 

He certainly would have smiled, too, on Ralph Thomas 
of Westerville, West Virginia, the youth without any legs. 
Ralph was born with only the rudiments of his lower 
limbs, and these were later removed so that he might have 
artificial legs. He became so heavy, however, that the arti- 
ficial limbs were almost useless, and he devised a rubber- 
wheeled cart upon which he pushed his way. through 
school, to football and basketball games, and all around 
town. Despite his handicap he was voted the most popular 
boy in his school. D. F. Arnett, his principal, calls him 
“quite an inspiration to me and the teachers.” 

So great was Ralph’s love of sports that he organized 
his own sand-lot basketball team, coached it, and actually 
played several games with his schoolmates. 


A Growing Response 


The records of the Babe Ruth Program are filled with 
just such inspiring accounts. In Nebraska the high school 
baseball coach resigned, so one of the players took charge 
of the team and coached it through a successful season. 

Disturbed by the booing and razzing of opposition play- 
ers, a Massachusetts girl cheerleader organized and di- 
rected a pep club whose main function was to stress and 
improve good sportsmanship. 

An Indian boy in a South Dakota high school was 

(Continued on page 40) 





© Edward M. Alien 
In his new role as coach, George Uhlig, winner of the Babe Ruth award 


at his high school in Hooper, Nebraska, gives pointers to another young 
player. 
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for the 
Spirit's Wunger 


“When half-gods go, the gods arrive.” How, 
then, can we hasten the half-gods in 
their going? From what source do we 
derive the strength to banish them 
instead of yielding a bewildered 
homage? The aim of this new series is to 
build up, out of spiritual insights 
already familiar to us, a practical picture 
of the kind of personality that has 
spiritual distinction and inner peace. 











The 


Danger 
of 
False Gods 





Bonaro W. Overstreet 
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THE HUNGER that burdens the world today is not of 
the body alone. True, bodily hunger exists in fright- 
ful degree. Children are starving the earth around, 
and there will be little peace of mind for people of 
conscience until those children and their emaciated 
elders are fed. But even where flesh and bone walk 
proud with health there is a widespread, deep-biting 
hunger of the spirit. People starve for a sense of 
meaning, a conviction of worth. 

The bitter fact is that too many among us have too 
long experienced a shriveling away of their sustain- 
ing sense of individual dignity and competence. They 
are beginning to forget even how to think of life in 
these terms and are instead thinking of it in terms 
dictated by fear, loneliness, and desperation. 

Periods of acute spiritual hunger have always in 
history been marked by the growth of cults. Our own 
age is no exception. We can readily count off half a 
dozen cults that openly or covertly bid for our cre 
dence, asking us to believe that if we will live by 
their values, we will live secure. All of them capital- 
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jze on our current feeling of helplessness, and—in 
spite of their wiles and promises—all of them increase 
' that feeling. 


‘Leaning on Alien Strength 


First, there is the cult of dependence. The human 
"being who feels unable to stand on his own feet 
grabs for support. It is as simple as that. On the 
physical level his grabbing is a spontaneous survival- 
pgesture. Thus the person who, climbing a steep 
mountain, finds himself slipping on shale will grab 
the branch of a tree and hang on until he can pull 
"himself to safer footing or, in extreme hazard, until 
“help can come. On the psychological level the im- 
ppulse to grab and hang on is equally strong and 
Fspontancous, but the results are often less happy. 
To cling to the bough of a tree or to a rope low- 
bered by a rescue party is not habit forming. To cling 
to another person—letting him run the risks, do the 
thinking, make the decisions, dole out approvals and 
| disapprovals—may be dangerously habit forming. To 
ding with fierce loyalty to fixed, unexamined ideas 
may be equally so. We need to understand why. 
That all adults were once children is not news. But 
Mthat all adults under emotional pressure tend to be- 
“ome like children is one of the most clarifying items 
bof news we have learned about ourselves in this psy- 
Mhological age. Children depend upon other people 
for the satisfaction of their needs. These others pro- 
Wide them not only with food and shelter but with 
their feeling of being right with themselves and their 
world. From this state of dependence they grow—not 
fasily, not without backslidings, and never fully— 
‘toward adult competence and independence. Most of 
them become grown up enough so that they can 
under normal circumstances behave acceptably like 
men and women, not like small boys and girls. Under 





of extreme practical or emotional stress, however, they 
t tend consciously or unconsciously to yearn for the 
1, lost dependence of their younger years. They want to 
of borrow strength, not cultivate it within themselves. 
d They want companionship that is guaranteed, not 
k earned through insight into the qualities of others. 
Is This of course is a common tragic phenomenon of 
of individual life; but when, as at present, vast num- 

bers of people feel similarly helpless, we witness the 
0 phenomenon that we are here calling the cult of de- 
n- pendence. Persons in sufficient numbers to set the 
°y tone of the age are in more or less simultaneous re- 
in 


treat from the hard task of being grown up. Intel- 


a lectually they look for someone who has the answers— 
and anyone is better than no one, provided he sounds 
in positive enough. Politically they look for a leader. 
- Religiously they look to a God who takes on all the 
(4 | qualities of a parent, who provides necessities, re- 
fe | wards and punishments, and an assured status. 
by The cult of the good old days is perhaps a varia- 
alt | tion of the cult of dependence. Here the “parent” 
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toward whom the individual directs his yearning is 
not the father or mother of his own childhood but 
some period of history that he sees in retrospect as 
simple, secure, and undemanding. To mark how 
many grownups are today in full emotional flight 
from the century in which they live, we have only to 
note the almost automatic popularity of any book or 
motion picture that provides escape into a lost age 
that can be portrayed as simple and heroic. 

The cult of conformity is cut of the same emotional 
stuff, though it may often seem to stress whatever is 
up to date, from the latest style of hairdo to the latest 
style of witch-hunting. In this form of regression the 
“parent” who provides protection and sanction is the 
group. Tucked within the group the insecure indi- 
vidual both eases his sense of personal inadequacy 
and fortifies his sense of belonging by condemning 
anyone who goes an independent way. 

Wherever the spirit of man is long undernourished 
there tends to grow up a compensatory cult of the 
body. The more emotionally insecure an individual 
is, the more he needs impressive trappings with which 
to conceal from himself and the world the precari- 
ousness of his state. The effort to preserve an arti- 
ficially youthful appearance into old age, the related 
jealous tendency of the old to belittle the young, the 
popularity of health fads, the expensive tawdriness of 
funerals designed to hide the natural fact of physical 
death, the hunger for material possessions with which 
to make the diminished ego feel large—all these 
testify to the widespread cult of the body, and no one 
of them fosters the basic dignity of the human being. 

Finally, we witness everywhere today the cult of 
power. Where man does not know how to take on a 
role that has inherent significance, he almost inevi- 
tably tries to make his condition less frightening by 
exercising power over others, keeping them in their 
place, making them “step lively,” This is the channel 
by which spiritual hunger turns into cruelty. 


Finding the Sources of Strength 


If no one of these cults or all of them together can 
answer the need of our time, or the deep need of any 
single human being, then what can? Where can we 
look for the nourishment the spirit of man requires? 
To seek out answers to such questions as these will 
be our aim in the articles of this new series. The idea 
with which we start our search will be that we already 
have at our command, within our spiritual tradition, 
the insights that can save us—if only we can quicken 
our understanding of those insights and put them to 
work in our lives. 

We sometimes hesitate, these days, to repeat the 
long used phrases in which the generations of our 
Western culture have stated their beliefs and com- 
mitments. We hesitate because we know that often 
the repetitive words of our mouths have remained 
words and nothing more. They have had little to do 
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with the meditations of our hearts and even less, per- 
haps, with the actions of our hands and brains. We 
hesitate, again, because we know that often the words 
themselves have been treated as a kind of magic, as 
though the truth in them would drain out and be 
lost if any syllable were changed. . 

On both these counts our hesitation is a healthy 
mark of our increasing realism and maturity. It 
would be a mistake, however, for us to carry such 
hesitation to a point where we refuse to draw strength 
when we need it from the sources at our command. 
After all, our background is our background, the only 
one we intimately have. This does not make it the 
only source of human values—any more than our 
family, by being our family, is made into the only 
family we can enjoy or respect. 

In this series we will be recalling, one after an- 
other, certain spiritual insights long familiar to most 
of us. We will be asking what each of them, if in- 
corporated in our lives, can do to satisfy our wide- 
spread spiritual hunger and foster that distinction of 
personality which alone can secure for the human 
future those values which, on the testimony of the 
human past, are greatly worth caring about. 
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“You Can’t Sell Democracy” by Edgar Dale. News Letter 
(“Bringing Information to the Teacher About the Radio, 
the Press, and the Motion Picture’), Bureau of Educa 
tional Research, Ohio State University, May 1951. 


Lately there has been a noticeable tendency to assume 
that advertising experts are the ideal people to “sell” 
democracy both at home and abroad. With incisive logic 
Dr. Dale lays bare the false reasoning behind this ea 

assumption. Selling, he insists, is a commercial transaction, 
but the communication of democratic ideas is something 
else again. For democracy is a quality, a process, an ex. 
perience. Like the public school, it cannot be given a 
price tag and passed on from seller to buyer. Therefore 
the way to tell the world about it is not through salesmen 
but through people skilled in the “art of reconstructing.” 


“Are We Kidding Our Kids?” by Milton Lomask. Kiwanis 
Magazine, May 1951, page 4. 

This is an irresponsible story that takes at face value a 
jumble of current criticisms about American education, 
It laments that American boys and girls aren’t being in- 
doctrinated with patriotism the way Hitler youth was, 
Somehow mixed up with this charge is disgruntlement 
over the alleged failure of our schools to teach “funda- 
mentals.” What does all the sound and fury add up to? 
A plea for more thorough grounding in “true American 
history, in the three R’s, and in the fundamentals of lead- 
ership.” 

If Mr. Lomask had taken the trouble to find out, he 
would have learned that most educators and parents want 
these things for their children, but without resorting to 
the fascist methods Mr. Lomask disavows yet just can't 
help admiring. Had he taken the trouble he would also 
have found out that thousands of schools are teaching the 
fundamentals—and teaching them well. In addition they 
are instilling in the nation’s children the moral and 
ethical concepts on which loyalty to the American way of 
life depends. Has someone perhaps been kidding Mr. 
Lomask? 


“The Child Reservoir of the South” by Mary Heaton 
Vorse. Harper’s Magazine, July 1951, page 55. 

Since the war, cities of the North and Middle West have 
been hearing more of that southern accent than they ever 
used to hear. There’s a reason for it, as more children are 
born south of the Mason and Dixon line than anywhere 
else in the nation, and more of them are growing up and 
going to work far from their birthplace. Mary Heaton 
Vorse visited with the people of seven southern states. She 
found that tremendous progress is being made in this 
vital section but that the overwhelming needs still are 
better schools and better health. 


“If I Were a Parent” by Phyllis Church. American Maga- 
zine, June 1951, page 36. 
It stands to reason that an intelligent seventeen-year-old 
girl who has been a busy baby sitter for four years has 
picked up quite a respectable amount of knowledge about 
children—and, incidentally, about parents. Phyllis Church 
likes other people's children and has acquired from her 
experiences with them and their parents definite ideas 
about what she will do when she has some of her own. 
Before putting down this issue of the American Maga 
zine, be sure to turn to page 12. That’s where Harvey 
Zorbaugh, prominent educator, has some timely things to 
say about present-day leaders who were “slow starters” in 
a pause-giving article, “You Don’t Have To Be Brilliant. 
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Editorial 





The Public School— 


Corma A. Mowrey 


‘Our Common Cause 


When Corma A. Mowrey, immediate past president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, brought the greetings of her membership to the annual convention 

of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers last May, she pointed out 

some crucial issues on which parents and teachers must act swiftly and decisively. 
Throughout her address are expressed the common purposes and concerns of our 


two national organizations. 


PARENTS ARE the child’s first teachers, as the home is 
his first school. The classrooms staffed by the teach- 
ers of this country are extensions of that home. The 
cooperation of parents and teachers, through com- 
mon membership in your organization, has contrib- 
uted greatly to the advancement of education in the 
United States. In no association of national scope do 
members have more reason to work together har- 
moniously toward the achievement of their aims. 

The objectives of education in our democracy have 
long been recognized by teachers, parents, and most 
other citizens. There are times when some of these 
objectives are forced by circumstances into the fore- 
ground, and this is one of those times. Last week I 
heard the chaplain of the United States Senate refer 
to the confusion of the present as a “turbulent trag- 
edy.” Whether or not the confusion will result in a 
final tragedy rests largely with those who are repre- 
sented here at this convention. For parents and teach- 
ers have uppermost in their minds the welfare of 
those who will be America tomorrow. 

Recently the President of the United States said 
that he considered this the most critical period so 
far in American history. I think we can agree with 
him. Not only are we threatened from without more 
seriously than we have ever been before; we are 
threatened also from within by disunity and perhaps 
even by strife. 

There are more divisive factors in American life 
than unifying ones. We are periodically torn asunder 
by political differences that reach high peaks of bit- 
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terness. We clash over economic philosophy. We do 
not agree in religious creed. Our citizens are prod- 
ucts of widely diverse folkways. They have brought 
to this continent the languages of the world. These 
differences are an expression of our freedoms, and 
they contribute to the richness of American culture. 
But there must be a unifying force—and we have it 
in the public school. It is the public school that ties 
citizens together in a common bond of understanding. 


Our Blurred Beliefs 


In the schools young people acquire a knowledge 
of our long struggle for the freedoms we prize. They 
learn to admire the great national heroes who sym- 
bolize these freedoms. They learn respect for our 
laws. They acquire those self-controls necessary for 
the maintenance of a free people. It is the public 
schools that make our people one. 

Among the fundamental tasks of the public schools 
is the preparation of each generation for sound citi- 
zenship. It is increasingly apparent, however, that 
habits and ideals of citizenship are acquired from the 
community as well as from the school. The student 
of high school civics who makes an A in a unit de- 
voted to public health may be the recipient of a 
marijuana cigarette on his way home. Respect for 
law is taken as a matter of course in his political 
science class, but this is hardly vitalized for him when 
he sees on his television screen the spectacle of law- 
breakers defying a committee of the U. S. Senate. 

The bright passages of history that tell of the cour- 
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age and sacrifice displayed by our forefathers in gain- 
ing our freedoms are dimmed by newspaper head- 
lines proclaiming the influence of known criminals 
on the election of judges and the compensation that 
is paid to police for “protection.” The budding 
young citizen can but be disillusioned by the infor- 
mation that men and women who have enjoyed 
great public trust have been convicted of traitorously 
sharing atomic secrets with potential enemies. 

We claim the freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech, freedom to think. Yet stalking the school sys- 
tems of our nation are those who would restrict learn- 
ing to a point below the thinking level—to “funda- 
mentals,” they say, and they wish to name these 
fundamentals. The self-appointed Gauleiters of a 
self-constituted crusade have already attempted to 
disrupt some of our good school systems, and they 
may be successful unless those who believe in intel- 
ligent citizenship refuse to be moved by their fascistic 
demands to curtail our educational programs. 

Our young people see these violations of American 
freedoms attempted and sometimes accomplished 
without reprimand or reproach. They cannot escape 


the influence of such open defiance of the American 
way. 


The Denial of Equality 


One common cause of our domestic differences is a 
lack of mutual understanding and good will among 
our own people. It has been a principle of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, from its 
beginning, to pursue its objectives for all childhood 
irrespective of color or creed. We cannot afford to 
permit racial or religious intolerance to continue as 
a threat to our unity. Home and school must work 
together to eliminate prejudices by never building 
them. These prejudices today are a point of vulner- 
ability not only at home but abroad. Unfriendly na- 
tions, particularly, point to them as an indication 
that we do not practice the democracy we profess. 

Good citizenship cannot be brought to function in 
the small gardens of charitable enterprise and cor- 
rectional institutions. It cannot be inculcated solely 
in the school. Good citizenship must be cultivated in 
the wide field of American life. Not only do the 
community and the state have parts to play; the fed- 
eral government has a great responsibility in the 
building of citizenship. 

Last term in the adult English and citizenship 
classes of the Wilmington, Delaware, public schools 
there were 355 students enrolled. One of the assign- 
ments given each man and woman at the close of the 
term was to write an essay on Why I Like America. 
\n awkward but sincere quotation from one of these 
essays reads: “I like America because no matter where 
you go you will find everyone is so equal.” Will this 
adult’s admiration for America be increased or de- 
creased by the discovery that a fair start in life is 
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denied to millions of children? That equal educa. 
tional opportunity depends on where one is born? 

This inequality we can correct; we should correct 
it now. Legislation for federal financial assistance to 


education, is a first call upon those to whom demo. . 


cratic ideals are a matter of concern. I congratulate 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers on 
its firm stand in behalf of federal aid to education— 
aid that will make the opportunities of American 
children more nearly equal and will not only assure 
but encourage more local interest in, and control of, 
education. 

Through our schools march a generation of chil- 
dren who are to be the adult citizens of tomorrow, 
Teachers are expected to build in them the fires of 
loyalty and devotion to a way of life in which teach- 
ers have proclaimed their faith and to which all citi- 
zens owe allegiance. ‘The teachers are trying, but they 
will succeed only partially while what the American 
people do speaks louder than what the American 
people say. 


The Indispensable Partnership 


Another important objective in which I urge your 
cooperation is the building of a genuine profession 
of teaching. We ask your help in making teaching a 
more attractive occupation. Thousands of college and 
university students well qualified by personality and 
natural endowments for success in the teaching pro- 
fession turn aside from it. One reason is, of course, 
that the financial remuneration is less than what 
those with effective preparation for teaching have a 
right to expect. But a second important reason is 
that often the teacher is not fully accepted in the 
social life of the community. 

There are still 80,000 school positions filled by 
teachers who hold substandard certificates. Many 
thousands of positions are not filled at all. The sup- 
ply of recruits for the profession is far too low. Col- 
leges and universities this year are graduating about 
32,000 students prepared for elementary school teach- 
ing, but this is less than half the number of new 
teachers that will be needed as the school year 1951- 
52 begins. 

To make the community a fit place in which to 
rear children, to give every child a fair start in life, 
to eliminate the prejudices that divide us as a nation, 
to lay the basis for understanding and appreciating 
the democratic way, to provide the funds necessary 
for extending educational opportunity, and to give 
teaching a recognized professional status—these are 
among the most significant objectives of both school 
and home in this period of “turbulent tragedy.” But 
they cannot be achieved separately by either home 
or school. They will become accomplishments only 
through the active, continuous, and energetic coop- 
eration of men and women citizens working together 
in the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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American Plan.—There is a hotel in Geneva, Illinois, 
where the oldest guest is only seven years old. Started by 
a pediatrician and conducted by a graduate nurse, the 
hotel caters exclusively to children whose parents are ill or 
who must leave them for a time for one reason or another. 
Hotel service includes lullabies and bedtime stories as 
well as a fascinating variety of toys and games. 


Farm Leaders of Tomorrow.—By the end of this month 
fifty-eight young Americans will have a deepened under- 
standing of rural problems in seventeen countries. Hailing 
from thirty-three states, these boys and girls are part of the 
International Farm Youth Exchange. They are spending 
four months in a foreign country where they work as field 
hands, helping to gather crops and do the chores. Before 
coming home, they will tour farm areas and major cities 
under the guidance of the host country and the attaché 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Save Your Breath!—Most people take breathing in their 
stride, or worry only for fear it will stop. But lately some 
doctors have learned that even this natural function can 
be overdone. Patients of theirs who complained of dizzi- 
ness, constriction of throat and chest, headaches, and even 
more unpleasant symptoms were found to be victims of 
breathing carried to excess. In other words, their blood 
was losing more carbon dioxide than was good for its 
equilibrium. By consciously slowing their rate of breath- 
ing, the patients found relief. 


Teachers in Training.—This month Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Harvard University begin a joint 
five-year program to help enlarge the dwindling supply of 
broadly trained high school teachers of science and mathe- 
matics. After two years of general basic courses, students 
will take a third year at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. Only those showing aptitude for teaching will 
then be allowed to continue. In their fifth year the stu- 
dents will teach part time at near-by high schools. 


Soup’s On.—During the 1949-50 school year over a billion 
and a quarter meals were served to eight and a half mil- 
lion boys and girls in elementary schools and high schools 
through the National School Lunch Program. Those are 
the record-breaking figures recently released by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, which administers the pro- 
gram. Sixty-fonr per cent of the meals were what is known 
as the type-A lunch, containing a third of the child’s nutri- 
tive requirements for the day. 


Mother of Invention.—Tin cans, string, corks, burned-out 
electric light bulbs, cigar boxes, razor blades, and food 
jars—these items are not household rubbish but the con- 
tents of a scientist’s kit. Ellsworth Obourn, a Missouri 
schoolteacher, chose these odds and ends (total yalue: 
five dollars) to meet the needs of science teachers in coun- 
try schools where budgets won't stretch to cover standard 
laboratory equipment. With them, he is willing to demon- 
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NOTES FROM THE NEWSFRONT 


strate, the resourceful teacher can illustrate nearly all the 
scientific principles called for in an elementary school sci- 
ence course. UNESCO was so impressed with Mr. Obourn 
and his kit that when Thailand asked for help in training 
village science teachers, the organization sent them Mr. 
Obourn. 


A Grimm Business.—Ever had the mortifying experience 
of forgetting the exact number of mice who pulled the 
pumpkin coach or precisely what happened when the 
prince kissed the sleeping princess? kvidently many par- 
ents have such lapses, so an English library has decided to 
help them out. The librarian in the town of Warrington 
sets aside a special nook where mothers and dads can 
verify their fairy tale facts. 


Let’s Bring ’em Up Alive.—It isn’t just your imagination— 
there really are more children around than there used to 
be. In the five years since the end of World War II, 
eighteen and a half million American babies were born. 
That’s more than ever arrived in any other half-decade 
in our national history. Less happy, however, is the news 
that, although the South has more children than has any 
other section, half the child welfare workers in this coun- 
try are located in seven northern states. 


Footnote to False Furor—The U.S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, meeting last spring in Washington, 
D. C., went on record as deploring the “unwarranted at- 
tacks” being made on educators and the public school 
system in many parts of the country. It was brought out 
that certain groups making such attacks use names delib- 
erately similar to those of well-known and reputable 
organizations in order to mislead the public. 


The Right Start.—Hereafter the parents of every baby born 
in New York State will receive a miniature copy of the 
Children’s Bill of Rights, drawn up by the state’s Youti. 
Commission, along with the customary birth certificate. 


Moonshine.Down the centuries men have attributed 
many of their emotional troubles to the moon and been 
called superstitious. Now Dr. Leonard J. Ravits, psychi- 
atrist at Duke University, thinks there may be something 
in it after all. He has found that peaks in emotional dis- 
turbances seem to coincide with the full and the new 
moons. His experiments also appear to show that people 
who are severely maladjusted are more greatly influenced 
by the phases of the moon than are normal people. 


A Notice to Our Subscribers 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 10-51, 

this means that your subscription will expire with the 
October National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that 

you renew it now to avoid delay in receiving the November 
issue. Send $1.25 to the National Parent-Teacher, 

600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Leon J. Saul, M.D. 


This is the first article in the adolescent 
series of the “Building Healthy 


Personalities’ study courses. 


What lies behind the much-talked-of 
emotional turmoil of adolescence? 
Is it a disturbance peculiar to this 
period, or does it consist of the 
problems all human beings must 
face from childhood on for the 
vest of their lives? Do parents and 
teachers exaggerate it because 
they tend to think of adolescents 
as children? Here is a new 
approach to an old problem. 
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ADOLESCENTS are not the only group of human beings 
whose lives seem to be made up of one problem after 
another. We all have our problems, and usually they 
are of three kinds. First, there are the problems com- 
mon to our particular group. Second, there are the 
problems arising from our time and the place in 
which we live. And third, there are the highly indi. 
vidual problems that spring from the workings of 
our own personalities. 

So among human beings we find that childhood 
has its problems, for it is not easy to be a child- 
weak, threatened, dependent on adults and at their 
mercy. Adulthood has its own problems, for it is not 
easy to be an adult, to be the strong one who must 
constantly meet and carry responsibilities (difficulties 
well portrayed by Dagwood Bumstead), often while 
he tries also to adjust himself to the receding hair 
line, the decline of vigor. And it frequently seems 
that adolescence not only has its own problems but 
also the problems of both childhood and adulthood, 

To begin with, let us think of adolescence as coy- 
ering approximately the period between the onset of 
puberty (that is, menstruation in girls and ejacula- 
tion in boys) and the achievement of full physical 
growth. This period may start at any time from the 
eleventh through the fourteenth year and may end 
anywhere between the seventeenth and the twentieth. 
In this long time various problems appear that differ 
at different ages. For it is during this period that the 
young person gradually completes his full growth, 
and the energy used up to now for building muscles 
and bone is made available for mating and repro- 
ducing, for independence and responsibility. 


Between Two Worlds 


The central psychological problem of most ado- 
lescents is to find out just what attitudes are childish 
and what ones are mature, grown up. They want to 
be grown up; they are trying hard; but they don't 
know how. Having been children and _ identified 
themselves with children all their lives, they must 
now learn to identify themselves with adults. 

This effort to learn what makes a grownup is 
spurred by two inner drives that are sharply height- 
ened during adolescence—the drives toward mating 
and toward independence. Among animals it is these 
twin forces that regularly sever the young from the 
parents, leading to mating and a separate adult ex- 
istence. But human beings, because they mature 
slowly, are children for so long that they may never 
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get over their childhood. They may enjoy their de- 
pendence too long, blocking the development of 
grown-up attitudes and producing all sorts of emo- 
tional disorders. 

As these drives become stronger and more intense 
they carry with them certain definite and very im- 
portant problems: choosing a mate, choosing a career, 
and discharging the responsibilities connected with 
these two choices. And there are difficulties all along 
the way in the solving of the problems. Even the 
most mature adult, for example, finds responsibility 
arduous at times, resents it, and longs for the days 
of childhood when others took responsibility for him. 

The adolescent, then, will quite naturally have 
some trouble in adapting himself to responsibility. 
Though he may long for it as a sign of maturity, the 
childish core of him is likely to protest this giving up 
of long years of dependence. Independence, he re- 
alizes, means standing alone, without the protection 
of parents. It means basing one’s security only on 
one’s own efforts. On the other hand, he likewise 
realizes that he cannot evade responsibility much 
longer. He may be still a student, sheltered from the 
world and with no immediate tasks other than pass- 
ing his examinations. But nevertheless he is responsi- 
ble for choosing a mate, choosing a career, and learn- 
ing to get along with people and with society. 


From Imitation to Identification 

How he solves these, his major problems, depends 
on what kind of person he is—and this matter is de- 
termined long before the adolescent years. Everything 
psychoanalysts report today confirms what observant 
parents and teachers have always known: that the 
basic form of our personalities is solidly laid down 
by the age of five. During the early years, from birth 
to the fifth, the seeds of love between parent and 
child are planted. Children learn to imitate their 
parents, and in healthy adolescence they blossom 
into a mature identification with them. 

Yet in every adolescent (as in every adult, for that 
matter) the little child lives on. To add to his pres- 
ent burdens, the unsolved emotional problems of 
his childhood reappear at this time. If he has been 
underprotected or overly indulged by his parents, 
harshly or leniently disciplined, the effects of such 
early treatment also tend to become intensified. 

Thus when the strong inner forces of sex and 
Mating spring into action and the adolescent faces 
life on his own, he is not driven wildly and uncon- 
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trollably by his instincts, Years of childhood train- 
ing and adapting himself have checked the expres- 
sion of these forces. As time has passed, some of the 
normal trends in his development have been fostered; 
others have been held back. His parents, for instance, 
may have been too strict or too free. He may have 
been stimulated too early by excessive fondling, or he 
may have been deprived of any affection at all. 

Because of these influences it is no free and undis- 
guised expression of love that awakens in him, no 
free ability to choose his mate, no unhampered 
capacity for independence and responsibility. In- 
stead, as the inner drives grow in strength and inten- 
sity, they are checked or distorted or changed by his 
past training. His choice of a mate may be influenced 
by fear of one parent, by overattachment to the other, 
or by rebellion against both of them. The present rate 
of one divorce for every three marriages testifies to 
all the many possible disturbances in the capacity for 
mating. Even the “crushes” so prominent in ado- 
lescence often represent an intensification of the 
small child’s need for love from his parents. These 
crushes have other sources too, such as the desire to 
be “identified” with the person one wants to be like. 
The well-known rebelliousness of the adolescent is 
largely an intensified revolt against the effect of im- 
perfect training and treatment by his parents. This 
revolt is often projected against society and finds 
expression in unconventional views or behavior. 

Hence these drives are not clear-cut, straightfor-. 
ward instincts that can be satisfied easily, as hunger 
can. They are mixed up in a turmoil of emotional 
crosscurrents, and the adolescent must try to discover 
which drives he can and may satisfy and which ones 
not. This is why boys and girls of high school age 
often appear to be concerned with manners and 
morals. 

Here, then, is the adolescent’s real and absorbing 
problem: to handle his inner drives in a way suited 
to his newly emerging status as an adult. Not that 
he has yet reached adulthood. Since we are all chil- 
dren beneath the surface—and not far beneath, at 
that—we might say that he is still largely a child but 
one with the form of an adult, As the saying goes, he 
is “not yet dry behind the ears.” He is barely a fresh- 
man in the school of life, a babe in a world of adults. 

It is a world with which he has had little experi- 
ence, one in which he is no longer the little prince 
he has been in his own family. If he dares look at life 
realistically he sees that it is not at all like life in his 
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wn home. He sees insecurity, ‘danger, illness, pov- 
erty, death. He sees others in positions he covets, 
others who regard him with little, if any, tenderness. 
Perhaps his mature sense of reality tells him that 
ith patience and perseverance he too will achieve 
h positions. Usually, however, his childishness 
enerates an undercurrent of inferiority feelings and 
nvy. These in turn fill him with hostility, which in 
5 turn produces guilt and anxiety. 


1 


The Tempests of the Teens 

[s it any wonder that the teen-age youngster is hard 
live with? Taxed by the requirements of growth 
id adjustment, he strives (all unconsciously) to har- 
\onize, control, and direct the powerful forces within 
m and to bring them into a reasonably satisfying 
ilance with the rest of his nature and with the 
hole outside world. Is it any wonder that his con- 
cting emotions often seem to toss him about like 
rider of a barely controllable horse? Hence the 
lent storms of this period, which in later life 
uuld be alarming but which now may pass away 

ithout much effect. 
Whether they do or not is again determined in 
irge part by the child’s experiences during the first 
e years of his life. If he has been allowed to develop 
operly from this age onward, his personality will 
well organized enough, and his sense of reality 
rong enough, to carry him through adolescence 
to maturity. On the other hand, if his development 
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has not followed a normal course, then the storms 
of adolescence will be no mere brief squalls but may 
well foreshadow lifelong emotional disturbances, 
True, all the many changes adolescence brings, to- 
gether with new growth and new adjustments, create 
problems that probably can never be avoided, even 
by the healthiest personality. But these problems are 
solvable. It is only the underlying early ones—those 
that were never solved during childhood—which can- 
not be outgrown in favor of more mature attitudes, 

The better the adolescent is understood by his 
parents, by his teachers, and by himself, the better 
will be his own growth and adaptation. Perhaps it 
would be well if all young people were to have some 
instruction in the meaning of maturity: the attitudes 
shown by good parents to one another and to their 
children, the lessening of needs for dependence, 
praise, and competition, and in their place the enjoy- 
ment of responsible working and loving. And when 
parents and teachers likewise understand the nature 
of emotional maturity, so that children will be able 
to grow normally from birth onward, we shall no 
longer have to be so deeply concerned about ado- 
lescence and its trials. 





Leon J. Saul, M.D., is the author of the widely 
read book Emotional Maturity. He is professor of 
clinical psychiatry and preventive psychiatry in the 
functional disease clinic of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. 
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WE OF THE older generation are shocked by what we 
read about the traffic in narcotics among our young 
people. We are disturbed by their vandalism, their 
reckless driving of “hot rods,” their general lawless- 
ness and lack of moral values. Many of us wring our 
hands and cry out that the world is going to the dogs. 
Many of us find new justification for an I-told-you-so 
attitude and for advocating a return to strict disci- 
pline and heavy punishment. Some of us turn with 
vigor to an attack on progressive trends in education, 
demanding a return to traditional practices as the 
only basis for moral reconstruction. 

But let us keep our heads. Though no one should 
belittle the seriousness of lawlessness among children 
of school age, it is only fair to point out that the 
picture may have been distorted, perhaps for pur- 
poses of emphasis, by the press and the radio. On 
the other hand, it is important for all of us to realize 
that the kinds of behavior we decry have deep-rooted 
causes. They are but symptoms of the insecurity and 
conflict arising from the larger world crisis through 
which our generation is passing. For the difficulties 
and tensions that affect every one of us are felt even 
more keenly by our children and youth. 

This is why one of our biggest tasks’ today is to 
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build morale and moral strength in our youngsters, 
so that they need not be deeply shaken by the con- 
flicting forces of our age. To fulfill that task we must 
first ask ourselves some basic questions: What do we 
want from life? What are our life purposes? What 
are our fundamental values and principles? Then, 
having answered these as best we can, we must face 
a final question: What do we want most for our 
children? 

Some of us will say it is health and strength. Others 
will stress knowledge and intellectual growth. Still 
others will speak of skill and appreciation in the 
realm of arts and sciences. But underlying all these 
is the objective of fostering a healthy, happy per- 
sonality, one that will enable our children to func- 
tion constructively and creatively in association with 
their fellow beings. 

None of these purposes will be achieved unless the 
child grows steadily toward both emotional and 
moral maturity. If he is torn by inner conflicts, if he 
withdraws from life, if he lives for false values, he 
will fall far short of fulfilling his possibilities. He 
will dissipate his energies and may even use his gifts 
to harm himself and other people. 

To build morale as we educate for a healthy, happy 
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personality is not easy. There is no simple or sure 
method. Our success will be measured only when we 
are no longer near by, no longer able to protect the 
child from danger, guard him from temptation, 
guide his decisions, or strengthen him in the face of 
difficulties. He will leave home and school for work 
and marriage. He will meet standards and viewpoints 
different from our own. He will live in a changing 
world whose future no one can predict, except to say 
that it will be different from the present and the past. 
One important part of our task, therefore, is to pre- 
pare children not for life in a simple, fixed com- 
munity with clear-cut standards but for life in a 
world that is complex and changing, a world of many 
standards, some contradictory and confusing. 

We have all lived through too much to think that 
the good life can be easily formulated into a rigid 
code of behavior or a set of simple rules. We our- 
selves do not find it always easy to be a good son or 
daughter, husband or wife, father or mother, friend 
or neighbor. A good life is something each man or 
woman must test out in accordance with the prin- 
ciples whose lasting value is based on experience. It 
is these principles with which our children can best 
be fortified for living in the world of today and to- 
morrow—reverence for life, respect for persons and 
property, and love of truth and beauty and goodness. 


The Deep Roots of Goodness 


Emphasis on outward obedience and good manners 
has a minor place in the teaching of these principles. 
When we talk about “good” behavior we should de- 
cide what “goodness” really means. Does it mean 
obeying for fear of punishment or rejection? Does it 
mean acting in such a way as to win approval or to 
please older people? Morale grows as a child learns 
to think and act according to his own increasing 
discrimination and choice. Unless he really means 
what he says or does, his moral perceptions will all 
be on the surface, with hypocrisy and tormenting 
conflicts hidden beneath. Without inner conviction 
and spirit, his apparent goodness and consideration 
and courtesy will vanish when the parent or teacher 
is no longer present. 

It follows that we cannot build morale or moral 
principles into our children if we depend on external 
punishments or rewards. Gold stars, insignia and 
banners, marks and “citizenship reports” are not 
likely to further sound education in morality or to 
develop the kind of character that prepares the 
young for the responsibilities of freedom. 

Sooner or later our children must become inde- 
pendent of protection and control. This is why we 
must help them understand the choices, big and 
little, that are part of life and help them appreciate 
the values involved in these choices. How can we 
do this? Not by teaching or moralizing, but simply 
by means of day-to-day experience, both in the home 
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and in the classroom. Through their relations with 
us they can learn to like themselves, learn to accept 
their limitations and develop their powers and abjli. 
ties. Or through their relations with us they can 
lose faith in themselves, lose their capacity to respect 
others and adapt themselves to them. It’s up to us, 
therefore, to let each child know always that we 
believe in him and will stand by him. Secure in the 
knowledge of our faith, he will come to feel at home 
with other people—his family and friends, his school. 
mates and teachers, and his neighbors in the larger 
community. 

In short, to promote a child’s moral growth we 
need to help him realize that he is an effective and 
responsible person. We need, furthermore, to enlarge 
his experience of sharing and cooperating and par- 
ticipating with others. And isn’t this what we do 
when we trust him with money or keys, when we 
take his word for something without checking up 
on him, when we ask him to operate the movie pro- 
jector or feed the pets or decorate the dinner table 
for a party? 

But first we must settle our own conflicts. How do 
we feel, for instance, about people who are of dif. 
ferent color or creed or national origin from our 
own? We shape our children’s attitude toward moral 
conduct by the way we speak of other persons, by 
the way we approach them when we meet them in 
the course of a day—the aged, the handicapped, the 


-workers who serve us on buses or in restaurants or 


at home. 

The way we deal with the problems of clothes and 
money, our attitudes toward cooperation and com- 
petition, toward gambling and lawbreaking—all these 
have an indirect but very definite effect on the child. 


So also our full and frank discussion of human rela- - 


tions can do much to keep open the channels of com- 
munication, making it possible for him to talk out 
his problems freely with us. 


Faith Knows No Fear 


Then, too, in these days of intensive preparation 
for civil defense, the problem of maintaining morale 
in our children has still another feature. How can 
we, who teach them to hate war and the weapons of 
war, also teach them to face calmly the threat of 
atom bombing? One part of the answer lies in the 
very simple fact that knowledge brings confidence 
and confidence breeds courage. Every parent and 
teacher should master the contents of one of the 
authoritative pamphlets on atom bomb defense, such 
as Survival Under Atomic Attack, the official U.S. 
government manual. 

It is a good idea for several adults to discuss these 
recommended measures with one another before they 
try to say anything to the children. Panic and anxiety 
flourish in loneliness; they are often dissipated by 
the mere sense of group solidarity. 
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Having freed himself of strong emotion, the parent 
or teacher can now go ahead, in a matter-of-fact way, 
to drill his children in civil defense procedures. It is 
better to begin with action rather than too many 
words—to discuss plans for the bomb drills briefly, 
outlining the reasons for them, and then put these 
plans briskly into practice. When children do show 
fear and tension, however, they should have as much 
time as they need to talk freely about their feelings 
with serene and sympathetic adults. Again, we build 
morale through our own example, and we cannot 
afford to quail before the future when youngsters 
look to us for their moral strength. 


Companions on the Trail 

In other words, developing morale and moral 
strength in our children requires far more of us 
than an educational program for them. Nothing dis- 
turbs and terrifies a child so much as anger and 
quarreling, hostility and violence among grownups. 
Nothing makes for greater spiritual security, for a 
stronger faith in oneself and the future than a knowl- 
edge that the bonds of understanding among the 
older generation are broad and secure. We do not 
all need to agree in our ideas. We do not need to be 
the same in color or nationality or political belief. 
Our very differences can enrich life and heighten the 
courage and confidence of the younger generation, if 
only we can show—in more than words—that we can 
learn from the injustices and conflicts of the past and 
work together to create conditions that will justify 
faith in man and his future. 
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Thus the growth of morale in our children re- 
quires that we make peace with one another; for the 
peace that will bring security.and serenity to our 
children is not merely a peace between nations. It 
must be a peace between all people in all the rela- 
tions of life. And this means that we parents and 
teachers must examine our own standards of moral 
vigor and purpose. It means that we must undergo 
a moral reconstruction ourselves, with a new growth 
in understanding and love of our fellow men. 

When we of the older generation begin to succeed 
in this larger enterprise, we and our children will be 
able to say in all truth, “What a wonderful universe 
this is! The earth is rich, and the resources within 
mankind are abundant. We are links in a great con- 
tinuity, in the long struggle of human beings in their 
material and cultural and spiritual growth. We have 
a supreme, overarching task—a consecrating influence 
individually and collectively—to preserve the human 
heritage and pass it on, enriched, to our children and 
our children’s children.” 





Algernon D. Black heads the ethics department of 
the Ethical Culture Schools and is chairman of the 
board, New York Society for Ethical Culture. Eastern 
readers may recall hearing his radio comments on 
ethical issues in current news. 
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Our Pledges to America’s Children 


"George D. Stoddard 


It is in the tradition of home and school 

that they dispense instruction, precept, and 
advice. They tell the young what society 

ex pects of the young. But now and then comes the 
call first to consider what society owes to its youth- 
ful members and then, on a large scale, to act. The 
Midcentury White House Conference was such a 
call. Here the vice-president of the national 
committee for the conference sets forth the pledges 
made by the assembled delegates for the 


welfare of America’s children. 


THE SEVENTEEN pledges to American children adopted at 
the Midcentury White House Conference are not a series 
of casual statements. In a very real sense they are the 
flowering of the entire conference. They state what Amer- 
ican citizens in their most responsible moments believe 
with respect to the lives of children. They record a vision 
of the better life to come in this free part of the world. 

Before the conference met in December 1950, a hun- 
dred thousand persons were at work fact finding, evaluat- 
ing, and studying ways and means to improve conditions 
for children and youth in the United States. Four hundred 
and sixty-four national organizations and agencies enlisted 
in this great movement; more than forty-six hundred dele- 
gates took part in the meeting. Formal action was taken 
on the platform of sixty-seven explicit recommendations 
and eight follow-up resolutions. 

The White House Conference of 1930, under President 
Hoover, dealt with the great issues of the protection, wel- 
fare, and advancement of children. At the 1940 conference 
President Roosevelt put his finger on another crucial issue 
—the damage that had been done to children in a time of 
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economic depression and the further bad effects to be 
expected under wartime conditions. The Midcentury Con- 
ference had to do with the development of healthy per- 
sonalities in children and youth. More specifically, its goal 
was to provide at least partial answers to these two ques- 
tions: How can children be helped to develop the mental, 
emotional, and spiritual qualities essential to individual 
happiness and responsible citizenship? What physical, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions are necessary for this develop- 
ment? On the last day the conference adopted the “Pledge 
to Children.” Every one of the seventeen items in this 
pledge should be developed explicitly by educational, 
parent, and civic groups, 


These Things Will We Do 


The first pledge emphasizes the crucial importance of 
love in the period of early infancy: From your earliest 
infancy we give you our love, so that you may grow with 
trust in yourself and in others. The rejected child is cer- 
tain to be damaged, whether the rejection takes the form 
of cruelty or of excessive and unnatural sentimentality. 
I am of the opinion that it is impossible to give children 
too much genuine love. They need to be reinforced in 
their relationship with others, especially their parents, at 
every moment and on every occasion. The father especially 
should undertake to show his affection and steady regard 
for his children by spending time with them, by trying to 
understand their problems and their concepts of the world. 

The second pledge is this: We will recognize your worth 
as a person, and we will help you strengthen your sense of 
belonging. It is closely related to the first and to the third: 
We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same 
time help you to understand the rights of others, so that 
you may experience cooperative living. It is also closely 
related to a sense of democracy and of religious insight. 
The most deadly condition in any totalitarian system is 
that it seeks to make of children malleable objects in a 
political plan and to make of adults hardened work units 
in the same mechanism. Such a social order does perhaps 
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give a sense of belonging, but it fails to recognize the in- 


dividual worth of a person. The price of seeming to be- 
jong, without a guarantee of personal freedom, is much 
too high. Men who are truly free belong to a family and a 
community and country in which the rights, duties, and 
values of each person are fully sustained. 

The fourth pledge reads: We will help you to develop 
initiative and imagination, so that you may have the 
opportunity freely to create. This should appeal particu- 
larly to the teachers of children and youth. On the whole, 
in my judgment, the schools have not done well in this 
respect. One finds in them an immense amount of learn- 
ing of things that have been learned before by others and 
a strong pressure to conform. Surely we need a large 
amount of such learning, but it should not have the 
monopoly. There is in the United States a lack of emphasis 
upon the imaginative and creative aspects of education, 
although the preschool and the progressive kindergarten 
have begun to make a noticeable impact. A child learns 
by weaving hard fact into a fabric of fact and fancy. 
Often he is none too sure which is which, but adults who 
are sure of their facts are frequently unsure what to do 
with their imaginations. 

Unless pushed into the irrational or neurotic, beyond 
the normal range, children will also separate reality from 
unreality. The process takes time and should not be forced. 
Teachers often feel that if something is factual it is there- 
fore desirable. I think the history of civilization shows the 
narrowness of this view. Even in science the factual ele- 
ments do not engage our attention or enlist our enthusi- 
asm to such an extent as do hypotheses and theories that 
leave something undetermined. We need facts as we need 
bricks and mortar, but we need the imaginative content 
also, whether we are thinking of the design of a building 
or the growth of a child. Thus the experience of music, 
starting early from appropriate choices, dances and 
marches in and out of our lives. 

Our school building and grounds should epitomize the 
best in architectural design and beauty, through both 
function and appearance, and they should contrive to 
bring out the best in children. After all, that is what the 
schools are for. Similarly the sciences, humanities, and art 
taught in any school should be the best that the culture 
can offer. 


Of course, all this is related to pledges five and six: 
We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in work- 
manship, so that you may have the satisfaction that comes 
from achievement. We will provide the conditions for 
wholesome play that will add to your learning, to your 
social experience, and to your happiness. 

Children learn by satisfying their curiosity. The activ- 
ity in which they knit the contents of their lives into a 
meaningful whole is called play. They work harder at play 
than some adults work at work. If you doubt this, ask the 
preschool or kindergarten teacher who has endeavored to 
equa! the perseverance of a child with a hunk of clay, a 
ball, or a pile of blocks. Most games call for social experi- 
ence. Through them children learn what it means to be 
included in a circle and what it means to be left out. 
They learn that the rules are not made by overly anxious 
grownups but arise out of the necessities of fair play. 

The next pledge, seven, reads: We will illustrate by pre- 
cept and example the value of integrity and the impor- 
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tance of moral courage. And in pledge eight we say: We 
will encourage you always to seek the truth. These two 
also go together. It is easy to speak the truth when the 
truth is pleasant and not controversial. It is hard to seek 
the truth when intellectual work is required. The whole 
process of education is.therefore difficult. 


In Support of Goodness, Truth, and Beauty 


Fortunately, learning can be habit-forming. Learning 
that is adjusted to the mental capacity of children meets, 
I find, only a reasonable amount of resistance. In adults 
the blocking effect is more dramatic. Children and youth 
are refreshingly honest in their expression of opinion. 
They have a basic moral courage that they exercise until, 
through bad companions or adult example, they learn 
about other ways to get what they want in the world. 

In pledge number seven we are saying to children, “We 
will give you good precepts. We will say what we mean. 
We will fight for the causes we believe in.” Children are 
sensitive to this type of honesty. I have never seen a child 
who did not at one time or another develop a strong re- 
action against cruelty, neglect, or unfairness of any type. 
Our schools are performing a tremendous service in this 
respect by teaching fair play and personal honesty. 

Of course the encouragement to seek the truth is a rela- 
tive virtue. When a person says he will seek the truth he 
is assuming that the truth is not known to him, that it is 
something not previously attained. It is in the process of 
seeking the truth that we become independent in thought 
and action, giving every problem and every person full 
consideration and the full benefit of a just and rational 
approach. 

Pledge nine reads: We will provide you with all oppor- 
tuniti:s possible to develop your own faith in God. This 











pledge helped to resolve a controversy at the conference. 
There was a feeling shared by the majority of the dele- 
gates that opportunity to develop this faith would be 
lessened if the child were placed in a school situation in- 
volving selection for various types of sectarian religious 
training. 

The final resolution approved by the delegate body 
reads as follows: “Recognizing that knowledge and under- 
standing of religious and ethical concepts are essential to 
the development of spiritual values and that nothing is 
of greater importance to the -moral and spiritual health of 
our nation than religious education in our homes and 
families and in our institutions of organized religion, we 
nevertheless strongly affirm the principle of the separation 
of church and state which has been the keystone of our 
\merican democracy and declare ourselves unalterably op- 
posed to the use of the public schools directly or indirectly 
for religious educational purposes.” 

Now consider pledge ten: We will open the way for you 
io enjoy the arts and to use them for deepening your 
understanding of life. Shades of ancient Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome! Why, you ask, do we have to make an affirma- 
tion of this in the middle of the twentieth century? I think 
| know why. There is a mechanizing drabness and uni- 
formity in the land. We are in danger of forgetting that 
joy or compassion cannot exist except as human beings 
transmute the forms of materials into the actions of their 
everyday lives. For children especially the arts cannot be 
confined to the casual, museum-best-behavior contact. The 
arts must penetrate their lives. 

The eleventh pledge—We will work to rid ourselves of 
prejudice and discrimination, so that together we may 
achieve a truly democratic society—is inherent in those 
that have come before, and we might say the same for the 
pledges that complete the document. The twelfth pledge 
is this: We will work to lift the standard of living and to 
improve our economic practices, so that you may have the 
material basis for a full life. A similar thought appears in 
the fourteenth: We will protect you against exploitation 
and undue hazards and help you to grow in health and 
strength. Certainly in many cultures and societies people 
have not considered economic well-being a necessary vir- 
tue. As a matter of fact, Americans have been charged with 
placing too much emphasis on the standard of living. 
Nevertheless if we regard the health, growth, and orderly 
maturation of children as crucial to the higher things of 
life, then we cannot neglect this problem. 

It is wrong to expect citizens of our world to talk sin- 
cerely about the spiritual qualities of children if those 
children are hungry, diseased, or neglected. In the long 
run the socio-economic and the ethical go together. It is 
a part of our faith to want to feed the hungry, to cure the 
diseased, to offer hope for the future. 


Youth Joins in Plans for Youth 


A feature of the 1950 conference that came in dramat- 
ically for the first time was the active participation of 
youth. They were both seen and heard, and some of the 
best contributions were made by the youngest delegates. 
It is this participation that explains the last of the pledges 
to children, which promises that as they develop through 
youth and adulthood, accepting larger responsibilities, we 
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will help them. Long before they grow up children will 
have accepted a heavy responsibility in self-dependence, 
Their pledge to us adults, could they but formulate it, 
would strengthen our faith in the future. 

The Midcentury Conference was distinguished also for 
its emphasis on the role of existing organizations. Follow. 
through conferences and governors’ committees on chil- 
dren and youth are expected to rely as far as possible on 
these organizations, Among them none, in my opinion, 
holds the high position given to the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. This is indeed the organization to 
stand at the front in carrying out the plans and pledges 
of the conference. 


Dedication and Affirmation 


So let us join forces, attack the real target. American 
young men are not as healthy and able-bodied as they 
should be. The trouble stems in part from the conditions 
of birth and early infancy. Less than ever before in our 
history is there any excuse for malnutrition in children, 
of which there is still too great an amount. American 
families, even in the higher income brackets, can scarcely 


meet the payments for medical and dental services. An . 


accident or chronic illness in the family usually brings on 
a financial crisis. In a period of high living costs and 
heavy taxes it is difficult for most families to build up a 
reserve. 

We know, too, that juvenile delinquency is not a cause 
but an effect. Unwittingly we produce delinquents and 
criminals according to the same basic laws of individual 
and social behavior that will, if properly directed, pro- 
duce good character. The laws of behavior are not well 
understood, and some of the necessary guidance must come 
from organizations. Here again I feel that the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is needed. 

Similarly we must do better with the young men now 
headed for the armed forces. It isn’t enough for them to 
know how to fight. The military will teach them that. 
But every man must know—and must learn it from his 
reading, his school, from social organizations—why he is 
fighting and what he is fighting for. When the time comes 
to go to the front it is rather late to begin a study of basic 
history. 

Also in the midst of our defense activities we perceive a 
tremendous lag between purpose and program. We are 
slow in getting better laws to protect children, slow in 
getting better schools, hospitals, cultural facilities. Even 
in the richest nation at the peak of its prosperity there is 
never enough money to go around, and the reason for this 
is clear. In our time we have not been free from heavy 
military burdens that take from us much of the wealth 
and energy that ought to go toward peacetime reinforce 
ment. Hence we find in the “Pledge to Children” this 
statement: 

Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in 
a world at war, we ask you to join us in a firm dedication 
to the building of a world society based on freedom, jus- 
tice, and mutual respect. Surely all of us will join in this 
declaration that what we want for our children, for the 
future of the nation and of the race, is a world at peace. 
In such a world and in no other will the Midcentury Con- 
ference “Pledge to Children” become a heartening reality. 
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UNDERSTANDING FEAR: IN OURSELVES AND OTHERS. By 
Bonaro W. Overstreet. New York: Harper, 1951. $3.00. 


Some fears are necessary for survival, but there are 
others that serve no good end and cripple the personality. 
Then the individual finds himself unable to cope with the 
crises of adulthood—work, marriage, parenthood, citizen- 
ship, loneliness, childlessness, vocational frustration, and, 
finally, retirement. In this book fears that masquerade as 
strength, goodness, and love are shown up in their true 
colors. Here, also, are laid bare the grave dangers to a 
peaceful and democratic world when unreasoning fears 
hold sway in the minds of men. 

What can be done about it? The answer of modern psy- 
chology, Mrs. Overstreet reports, agrees with that of reli- 
gion: More love means less fear. And love means self- 
liking and self-acceptance too, for a person wholly pre- 
occupied with his own fears never dares to give love or 
even to receive it. Sound advice and firm resolutions are 
not enough to set him free. “In the last analysis the indi- 
vidual cures himself by understanding himself.” Toward 
that self-understanding this book offers definite help. 

Mrs. Overstreet has drawn upon her series ‘“‘“Man Against 
Fear,” which appeared in the 1949-50 National Parent- 
Teacher, in developing a theme whose importance for our 
time can hardly be exaggerated. Few if any writers of our 
day can stand comparison with Mrs. Overstreet for the 
depth of insight she brings to the analysis of fear and its 
destructive ways. If we would exorcise this enemy that saps 
our strength, we must learn to look it in the face. With 
her usual fair-minded and deep-hearted philosophy, Mrs. 
Overstreet helps us do just that. 


Group LEADERSHIP AND Democratic ACTION. By Franklyn 
§. Haiman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. $2.50. 


Americans are coming to realize more and more that 


' thinking, planning, and acting together add up to the 





essence of democracy. Dr. Haiman, a member of North- 
western University’s School of Speech, explains both the 
practical and philosophical nature of leadership. He 
shows, for example, how the authoritarian idea of the 
leader as one to whom the group owes blind obedience is 
giving place to a more mature definition—that of leader- 
thip shared by all members of the group. 

This book concentrates on the problems of the discus- 
tion leader. It describes the importance of his feelings and 
attitudes and suggests how he can curb the dominant 
members of the group and draw out the meekest. Leader- 
thip rating scales, case studies, and a bibliography as well 
% summaries and exercises add to its value. 

Few organizations in America today are so directly con- 
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cerned with the problems of people getting along with 
people as is the parent-teacher organization. Therefore 
every parent-teacher leader who seeks to conduct a meet- 
ing, work with a committee, or participate with others in 
any common enterprise will want to read Group Leader- 
ship and Democratic Action. 


Vocations For Girts. By Mary R. Lingenfelter and Harry 
Dexter Kitson. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951. $3.00. 


This thoroughly revised edition of a book for girls 
(companion to a similar book for boys) presents a fas- 
cinating panorama of occupations in health, business, sci- 
ence and engineering, literature and the arts, farming and 
homemaking, employment with the government, and 
those that call for working with people—which include 
teaching, law practice, and hair dressing, among others. 
From the complete and up-to-date descriptions of the 
kinds of work, preparation needed, qualities and skills re- 
quired for success, and rewards and drawbacks to be ex- 
pected in terms of money and personal satisfaction from 
each one, any girl should be able to find a calling that 
appeals to her. 

As another school year opens, many high school girls 
are wondering what career to follow after graduation and 
what courses now will help them most. Vocations for 
Girls, whose authors stress emphatically the value of a 
good education for any career, will help save them from 
the costly experience of choosing by trial and error. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN TEACHING. By Fritz Redl and Wil- 
liam W. Wattenberg. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1951. 
$3.50. 


Fritz Redl, the eminent psychoanalyst, and his able col- 
laborator show how the principles of mental hygiene apply 
in the classroom, with emphasis on prevention rather than 
remedy, and make liberal use of real-life incidents as il- 
lustrations. They hold that the mastery of subjects—arith- 
metic, spelling, history, and the rest—is a significant part 
of the child’s total personality growth. 

Although primarily for would-be teachers, Mental Hy- 
giene in Teaching should find its way to every practicing 
teacher’s bookshelf. It is an excellent guide for inde- 
pendent study by the teacher who feels out of touch with 
recent findings in the field of children’s mental health 
and also for parents to pore over individually or in study 
groups. From it will come a keener appreciation of how 
importantly the teacher affects her pupils in other ways 
than the mere imparting of facts. She will be put on the 
alert to recognize unusual behavior in her pupils and to 
work with parents in getting at its cause before real harm 
has been done. 
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Building Healthy Personalities 


STUDY COURSE OUTLINES 


|. Preschool Children 


Directed by Hunter H. Comly, M.D. 
“Steps Toward Self-management” (page 8 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Dr. Dunbar says that in our civilization mothers are often 
less well equipped to care for a helpless infant than are most 
animal mothers. Why is this so? Does the size of the average 
American family have anything to do with it? Do you think 
machines and industry and city life in general have had an in- 
fluence on motherliness? 


2. What does the author mean by the “livestock idea” of 
health? How — it be possible for a whole nation to appear 
healthy and yet be sick socially and spiritually? 


3. Dr. Dunbar points out that the younger the child, the less 
capable he is of enduring stress and strain. What are some of 
the common stressful situations that occur in the first year of 
life? In connection with feeding? Illness? Separation of baby 
from mother? Learning to walk? How can we minimize the 
stress of each of these experiences for the baby? 

4. Give examples of an “all-or-none” reaction in a young 
baby. Why does he react in that way? Why is it hard for a new- 
born child to cope with heat or cold or loud noises? 


5. The author emphasizes that experimenting is very neces- 
sary to a child’s growth toward self-management. If a young- 
ster of two and a half or three pulls the cat’s tail, are we to 
look upon this behavior as an early sign of a cruel disposition 
or insensitivity to the feelings of others? If the child is scratched 
or bitten by the cat, will he be more likely, or less, to pull its 
tail again? If he is warned (“No, no, Baby get hurt”) and he 
still persists in teasing the cat until he is hurt, will he be more 
likely, or less, to feel angry at the grownup who cautioned him? 

6. When a three- or four-year-old expresses his anger at 
being thwarted by saying “I hate you” or “I wish you were 
dead,” should he be scolded or punished for saying it? If he 
knows he is free to express his feelings in words, will his 
parents be likely to feel more, or less, comfortable with him? 


7. We all know that when we are in a group whose leaders 
give contradictory orders we begin to feel confused and lose 
confidence in those leaders. If this is true, then how are a pre- 
school child’s attitudes influenced by contradictory orders from 
his parents? How might his typical all-or-none reaction to these 
commands lead to the forming of aa and too firmly 
fixed ideas? With attitudes toward food? Toward cleanliness? 
Toward speech habits? 

8. Dr. Dunbar suggests how unprofitable it is to use sarcasm 
and teasing with the growing child at any age, but especially 
when he is learning about reality. Why is it unwise to laugh at 
a child when he temporarily goes back to an earlier stage in his 
behavior? How old do you think a child must be before he is 
capable of realizing that he is being laughed at? 

9g. When a child goes back, for a time, to earlier behavior— 
perhaps to using baby talk or wetting the bed—we are likely 
to be alarmed for fear he will “stay that way.” Will he? In what 
ways might he show us that he — — more mature be- 
havior? Through his speech? Through his play? 

10. Give some examples of how a three-year-old child “tests 
reality” by exploring and experimenting. What suggestions 
does Dr. Dunbar make for avoiding the obedience-versus-dis- 
obedience issue in a child of this age? 


Program Suggestions 

The National Congress publication Study-Discussion Group 
Techniques for Parent Education Leaders, which has recently 
been expanded and revised, suggests several different types of 
programs that would be suitable for this first study group 
meeting of the year. However, since the article should be care- 
fully analyzed point by point, with the foregoing questions as 
guide, an informal round-table discussion, with everybody par- 
ticipating, might be the most satisfactory plan. It is of course 
desirable that every member of the group not only read the 
study course article but read also some of the references listed 
here. Specific references might be assigned in advance to dif- 
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ferent members of the group. A Reading Guide for Parents, 
published by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and obtainable from state congresses, contains further helpful 
references. 

Frequently in group discussions questions and points of con. 
troversy arise that can best be dealt with by an authority op 
the subject—a “resource person.” For this meeting why not ask 
a pediatrician or child psychologist—or a psychiatrist if yoy 
live in a city where one is available—to serve as resource per. 
son? If no such person is available, the director of this stud 
course invites group members to send him their questions, 
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ll. School-age Children 


Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
“How Children Acquire Morale” (page 27 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 

1. Newspapers and radio remind us daily not only of the 
need for high morale in civil defense but with evidences of 
lack of moral values—in private life, public life, business, and 
government. Most disturbing of all are the reports of teen-age 
breakdown and delinquency. When are the foundations for 
such breakdown laid? What part does the home a in teach- 
ing honest and moral values for living? What is the school’s 
responsibility? The church’s? The community’s? 

2. Dr. Black tells us that no child can achieve a healthy per- 
sonality without a steady development toward moral and emo- 
tional maturity. What is your definition of moral maturity? Of 
emotional maturity? How do other members of the group define 
these terms? Can the entire group then formulate a down-to- 
earth meaning for them that will serve as a guide in setting 
realistic family goals? Discuss how these goals might vary for a 
four-year-old, an eight-year-old, and a ten-year-old. 

g. Getting the child ready for moral and emotional ini 
ence is, the author says, one of our major tasks. How do we 
help the school child toward this independence? What are 
some of your own childhood experiences that contributed to 
your moral and spiritual growth? What part did your parents 
play in these experiences? Since your childhood have you no- 
ticed that attitudes have changed toward religion in the home? 
Toward social or business conduct? Toward minority groups in 
the community? 

4. The word morale is closely related to moral in meaning as 
well as origin. Children and adults who live in an atmos 
of moral and spiritual awareness often have great strengt 
stability for meeting the crises of the times. How might such @ 
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home atmosphere help children ‘in the present critical world 
situation? How do atom bomb drills affect most school children? 
In what ways may parent and teacher help them to maintain 
a sense of security in spite of the tension created by drills and 
other evidences of war? What influence do adult fears and 
anxieties have on children? 

5. Throughout his article Dr. Black stresses the fact that 
children develop moral attitudes and convictions through their 
relations with parents and other adults who try to live by the 
principles they teach. Consider ten-year-old Ken, who got hold 
of some firecrackers and shot them off though there was a ban 
against them in his town. His father gave him an outraged 
lecture on respect for the law but was furious when Ken asked 
him about the two tickets for speeding that he had had “fixed” 
a few weeks ago. Can we ever preach one code and practice 
another? What do we teach our children by such conduct? 

6. How are we helping children to develop moral values 
when we encourage them to take part in planning a family 
amping trip? When we invite their cooperation instead of 
insisting On it? 


Program Suggestions 

The present crisis, of which Dr. Black writes, need not be a 
threat or a discouragement. It can be a challenge, an oppor- 
tunity to examine the direction in which we are going, to re- 
discover permanent values. Perhaps this first meeting of the 
fall Sted be opened with a short skit, showing the reactions 
of different parents to atom bomb drills in school. Follow the 
skit with a panel made up of both parents and teachers who 
discuss how grownups’ fears, confusions, and self-doubts affect 
children. The emphasis should be on the close connection be- 
tween morale and moral values—those values on which fami- 
lies may build moral and spiritual strength at a time when 
world events demand renewed faith of both children and adults. 
A trained and gifted young group worker would be an excel- 
lent choice of consultant, or resource person, for this discussion. 

Even if your group may not want to focus on air-raid drills 
your goals can be the same: to reexamine the moral values we 
uphold as parents, to discuss the vital part these play in the 
full development of our children, and—most pressing problem 
of all—to decide how to foster in our children the moral fiber 
with which to build a better world. 
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Democracy. New 


lll. Adolescents 


Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 
“What Are These Emotional Problems?” (page 24 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 

1. What are the three kinds of problems that Dr. Saul re- 
minds us are common to all human beings, whatever their age? 
Discuss some of the usual problems of the adolescent that fall 
into each of these three groups. What does Dr. Saul call the 
“central psychological problem” of adolescents? In what ways 
can parents and teachers help young people with this problem? 
How can a high school P.T.A. help? 

2. After a child has reached his full stature, the energy he 
needed for his physical growth is used in other ways. What 
inner drives does it intensify? What problems and _ responsi- 
bilities do these drives create for the adolescent? In coping with 
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them, what assistance does he have a right to expect from (1) 
his parents, (2) his teachers, (g) the high school counseling 
office, (4) the “Y” and other youth organizations in the com- 
munity, (5) his church? 


3. “In every adolescent (as in every adult, for that matter) 
the little child lives on,” says Dr. Saul. What role does that 
little child play in the turmoils, tempests, and ups-and-downs 
of adolescence? What does he have to do with teen-age crushes, 
with grownups who are too strongly attached to one parent or 
the other, and with unhappy marriages? 


4. Why are high school youngsters so interested in manners 
and “the thing to do” (according to their code, not necessarily 
their parents’)? Why do teen-age girls spend hours a day on 
hairdos and make-up and yet refuse to wear anything but the 
traditional soiled blue jeans, shirts, and loafers? In what ways 
are teen-age boys just as ee, inconsistent? Is the reason 
the same for both boys and girls? 

5. A group of women are talking about their children after 
a meeting of the high school P.T.A. Mrs. Shaw bewails the fact 
that her Judy never seems to think of anything but dates and 
boys. “If she’s not out with some boy, she’s mooning around the 
house waiting for the telephone to ring. I do put my foot down 
and tell her she can’t have dates on school nights, but even 
then the first thing we know the house is full of her friends. 
They say they come to study together, but it’s the noisiest 
studying I’ve ever heard! Judy used to get all A’s and B’s, but 
lately she seems perfectly content just to skin by on C’s. I'd like 
to see her take more interest in her future—college or a busi- 
ness career. But no, she won't bother her head about tomorrow. 
It’s boys, dates, and good times—that’s all she cares about!” 

Mrs. Gray’s son George worries his mother too. “I wish he 
would go out more, even on a school night occasionally. He 
gets along fine in his studies, and he’s got a scholarship lined 
up for next year. But all he does is sit in his room either read- 
ing or just puttering. Most of the time he seems so grown up, 
and yet in some ways he acts like a child. For example, once in 
a blue moon he'll go to a party—but usually with Katie, the 
girl next door whom he’s known all his life. He just doesn’t 
seem to want to make new friends. People don’t mean much to 
him, and I sometimes wonder if he even knows his family is 
around—although I’m sure he likes us well enough!” 

What do these remarks tell you about the emotional prob- 
lems Judy and George are facing and trying to work out? 
About their chances for reaching a normal maturity? If you 
were a family counselor what would you suggest to Mrs. Shaw 
and Mrs. Gray? 


Program Suggestions 

A symposium in which five persons take up, each in turn, the 
points listed above is a good program possibility for this topic. 
So is a panel, which could also be built around these pertinent 
points. For resource persons one or several of the following 
might be invited: a psychologist, a dean of boys, a dean of 
girls, a high school teacher trained in mental hygiene. 
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ONE OF the questions in the 1951 annual reports made by 
state chairmen of visual education and motion pictures to 
the national chairman was “What help might your na- 
tional chairman give that you do not now receive?” Several 
state chairmen replied, “Tell us about successful projects 
of other state chairmen.” Therefore, in this and forth- 
coming columns several successful state projects of general 
interest will be reviewed briefly. 

Mrs. Charles W. Strangward, state chairman of motion 
pictures and visual education for the Georgia Congress, for 
example, sends an excellent two-page mimeographed plan 
of work to each local association in the state early in the 
school year. Its five objectives are as follows: 


1. To see that every school is equipped with the most ef- 
fective teaching resources for visual instruction. 

2. To develop good taste in the choice of commercial motion 
pictures. 

3. To keep parent-teacher groups informed regarding de- 
velopments in the field of visual education and to make sug- 
gestions concerning films suitable for program use. 

t. To promote the use of the “Motion Picture Previews” 
published monthly in the National Parent-Teacher. 

5. To help build a public opinion sensitive to the problem 
of motion pictures in community education. 


\ helpful list of activities for local committees gives the 
Georgia Congress a practical plan of work that other state 
chairmen may wish to borrow. 


Mrs. Strangward has also completed a separate card file 
and cross file of films available in Georgia for such stand- 
ing committees as safety, citizenship, child health, interna- 
tional relations, juvenile protection, education, and radio 

a total of some seven hundred films. Work is progress- 
ing on a similar catalogue for the rest of the standing 
committees. When this task is completed, there will be on 
file, according to subject matter, the titles of more than 
twelve hundred suitable films for use by the various com- 
mittees in promoting their work. Such a list will be of 
special help to program committees of local associations. 
\ddress your inquiries to Mrs. Strangward at Green Shut- 
ters Farm, Sylvester, Georgia. 


Early in the school year W. R. Fulton, the audio-visual 
education chairman for the Oklahoma Congress, sent a 
message to all local units, part of which is quoted here: 

“It is proper that emphasis be placed on visual educa- 
tion to the extent of devoting one program to it, but that 
should be the lesser part of the work to be done by the 
chairman. He should be able to give assistance on audio- 
visual materials and their use to each program leader when 
such materials would enhance the program. He may be 
called upon to suggest and obtain films, slides, or film- 
strips or to assist in preparing charts or to secure record- 
ings of or for a program. He should know where projec- 
tion equipment can be obtained for program use. He 
should be prepared to operate projectors or be able to 
obtain operators for P.T.A. programs.” 


Mr. Fulton declares, “There is an abundance of audio- 
visual materials highly suitable for P.T.A. programs” and 
then gives a list of selected films available for P.T.A. meet- 
ings. Write him in care of the Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

—Bruce E. MAHAN 
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Motion Picture Previews 
” we 


DIRECTOR 


Bruce E. Mauan, National Chairman, Visual Education and 
Motion Pictures 


CHAIRMAN OF PREVIEWING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. ALBERT L. GARDNER 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Louis L. BuckKLin 


JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 14 years 


Captain Horatio Hornblower—Warner Brothers. Direction, Raoul 
Walsh. Based on the popular novels of C. S. Forester, this is a 
superior adventure tale, handsomely mounted and acted with 
gusto. There is a dastardly villain, El Supremo, who meets his 
just deserts. There is romance. There is a stern and handsome 
hero whose daring exploits in the Spanish Pacific and in Eng- 
lish waters during the Napoleonic Wars are spectacular, sus- 
penseful, and always successful. Through the lusty tide of sea 
battle, courage, gentlemanliness, patience, and the British Em- 
pire consistently prevail. A film (perhaps a little overlong) 
that will thoroughly delight children and that may have their 
parents, too, holding onto their seats. Cast: Gregory Peck, 
Virginia Mayo. 
Adults 

Excellent of its type 





14-18 
Excellent 


8-14 
Excellent 


Cattle Drive—Universal-International. Direction, Kurt Neumann. 
Joel McCrea is carving out for himself a fertile field in western 
comedies such as Saddle Tramp and Stars in My Crown. This, 
his latest picture, is enriched by the fresh, likable personality 


of Dean Stockwell. Framed by exceptionally beautiful desert 





The heart-warming comradeship of young Dean Stockwell and Joel 
McCrea helps to make Cattle Drive fine family entertainment. 


settings of the Southwest, expertly photographed in Techni- 
color (including a suspense-filled cattle stampede), the film 
finds time to show that kindliness and self-restraint are com- 
ponent parts of strength and physical courage. Cast: Joel 
McCrea, Dean Stockwell. a 

1 


Adults 
Excellent Excellent 


14-18 
Excellent 
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jn Old Amarillo—Republic. Direction, William Witney. Because 
of a drought in the southwestern ranch country, Roy Rogers 
js sent to investigate conditions and after considerable gunfire 
and violence is instrumental in clearing up the murder of a 
scientific rain maker employed by the ranchers of that area. 
Some attempt is made to give realism to the suffering and 
hardship caused by the drought. Cast: Roy Rogers, Estelita 


Rodriguez. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Western fans Western fans Yes 
Noture’s Half Acre —- RKO-Disney. Direction, James Alger. 


Wordsworth sought words to give meaning to the rare beauty 
of nature that Walt Disney seeks through visual portrayal in 
this poetic short. As spring touches a small bit of land, nature 
paints the fields and trees, birds emerge from the shells of their 
gs, the butterfly sheds its cocoon, and animals, birds, 
and flowers develop into a breath-taking pageant of beauty. 
The picture combines rhythm and movement with the beauty 
of painting and adds, for extra measure, fascinating bits of 
nature lore in astonishing close-ups of the lives and habits of 
bees, flowers, and insects. The color is unusually lovely, and 
the commentary unobtrusive. 
Adults 8-14 
Excellent Excellent 


Snake River Desperadoes—Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. A 
better than average Durango Kid western, which adds warmth 
and two natural, attractive young children to the customary 
routine plot of cowboys and Indians. Worthy of note is the 
fact that none of the scenes were taken in saloons and that at 
the big celebration where Smiley Burnette plays, apple cider 
js served. Cast: Charles Starrett, Smiley Burnette. 
Adults 14-18 

Good western Good western 


FAMILY 
Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


Alice in Wonderland—RKO. Direction, Clyde Geronimi, Hamil- 
ton Luske. Walt Disney’s productions have all been of such 
fine caliber that one applies extremely high standards to his 
films. Nevertheless, it must be said regretfully that his newest 
work, though elaborately and painstakingly produced, is a 
disappointment. The picture is long, garish, noisy, and con- 
fused. Lewis Carroll’s own characters and situations have a 
gently reasonable lunacy about them, but in this cartoon inci- 
dents from the book have lost their whimsical quality and 
become flamboyant and nightmarish (especially the Mad Hat- 
ter’s tea party and the caucus race). The well-loved individuals 
are caricatured beyond sympathy. The Red Queen becomes a 
grimacing monster; Tweedledum and Tweedledee, squeaking, 
mechanical clowns. Tulgey Wood is filled with unidentifiable, 
frightening creatures, a far cry from the human little animals 
for which Disney usually finds some place in his plot. Alice 
herself, on the other hand, is a delightfully drawn person, who 
keeps her dainty charm through all the bedlam. Children may 
enjoy the picture as they do cartoon shorts, although there are 
frightening bits for the very young, but those who love the 
book will find little of the flavor of its gently quizzical nonsense. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Disappointing Disappointing Fair 
As Young As You Feel—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Harmon 
Jones. The wholesale, indiscriminate practice of retiring per- 
sons over sixty-five years of age receives delightfully satiric 
treatment in this warm, lighthearted comedy. Monty Woolley 
again plays his inimitable self. He imbues the solid character 
a steady, loyal hand-presser in a large printing shop with 
surprising worldly charm and polish, but omitting his usual 
acid comments. When he receives sudden notice of his retire- 
ment, he decides to impersonate the unknown president of the 
company in order to publicize the injustice of the act. His 
G@nsequent speech on the skill and talent wasted by retiring 
experienced workmen is broadcast throughout the country, 
and the real boss wishes he had made it. Cast: Monty Woolley, 
Thelma Ritter, Constance Bennett. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 


Francis Goes to the Races—Universal-International. Direction, 
Arthur Lubin. There are some who will find this comedy a 
charming fantasy, excellently produced and directed, with a 
great deal of healthy satire. Others will consider this second 
film about the talking mule banal. Its subject matter is less 
successfully chosen than was that of the first picture, and the 
humor is repetitious. At the racing stables of a pretty girl who 
has befriended Francis’ master, the mule picks up “feed-bag 
information” about the races, which involves the young man 
in a lot of trouble. There is a drinking scene in which Francis 


14-18 
Excellent 


8-14 
Good western 
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imbibes too much beer. Cast: Donald O’Connor, Piper Laurie. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of its type Good of its type Yes 
The Frogmen—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Lloyd Bacon. The 
story of the Underwater Demolition Teams, a little-known 
branch of the Navy, receives inspired dramatization in this 
fascinating tale of two heroic missions surrounding a Japanese- 
held Pacific island. Picked men of extreme courage and agility, 
equipped with goggles and foot fins, work in heavily mined 
waters to remove dangerous impediments to beach landings. 
The marine photography is extraordinarily beautiful. Music 
and dialogue have been almost entirely eliminated, and a rou- 
tine plot is subordinate to the tense drama of the frogmen’s 
suicidal maneuvers. Cast: Richard Widmark, Dana Andrews. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Good but tense for 

small children 
The Guy Who Came Back—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Joseph 
Newman. Paul Douglas’ convincing acting gives this superficial 
and sentimental picture some occasionally sympathetic mo- 
ments. Living in a dream world of his past glory, a former 
All-American star who can no longer play professional football 
because of a leg injury refuses to believe he is through. Coming 
to terms with normal life, after years of adulation a king might 
envy, is a real problem many athletic stars must face, but un- 
fortunately it is not solved in this picture. Cast: Paul Douglas, 
Joan Bennett, Linda Darnell. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Mature for 

younger group 
Her First Romance—Columbia. Direction, Seymour Friedman. 


This tawdry little story is a poor vehicle in which to bring 
Margaret O’Brien back to the screen. The plot deals with a 
rather nasty rivalry between two little girls for a boy’s favor. 
The contest is carried on against a background of school and 
an unrealistic children’s:camp whose main activity is a self- 
profit money-making project in which the winning lad is 
chosen king of the Mardi Gras. Particularly objectionable are 
the scenes in which two children run away from camp, hitch 
a ride on a truck, and break into their father’s plant to rob 
his safe. The characterizations, except for the little brother, 
are artificial and unpleasant. Cast: Margaret O’Brien, Allen 
Martin, Jr. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 


Mister Drake’s Duck—United Artists. Direction, Val Guest. This 
uneven farce is awkward, almost amateurish in spots, but it 
has a wonderful, mirth-provoking plot. An American couple, 
honeymooning in Sussex and at the same time trying to co 
with the various governmental forms and orders necessary for 
running a farm in postwar England, discover that one of their 
ducks has laid a metal egg with a uranium yoke. As soon as 
the government hears of it the farm becomes a prohibited area 
under military rule. Armored cars grind out the vegetable 
patches, and airplanes crush the potato fields. The situation 
quickly becomes international, with dignified officials exchang- 
ing pompous notes over the proper ownership of the duck. 
Humorous bits of characterization and satire in the English 
vein are delightful. Cast: Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Yolanda 
Donlan. 
Adults 
Good 


14-18 
Good 


8-14 
Mature for 
younger group 
Rich, Young, and Pretty — MGM. Direction, Norman Taurog. 
Paris at its gayest forms the colorful background for this re- 
freshing musical comedy. A routine plot tells of how father 
and daughter, Texans, visit Paris. The daughter falls in love 
with a French official and meets her estranged mother for the 
first time. Yet all this is secondary to the delightful singing and 
buoyant personality of Jane Powell and the beauty of Danielle 
Darrieux. Cast: Jane Powell, Vic Damone, Danielle Darrieux. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Yes 


That’s My Boy —Paramount. Direction, Hal Walker. The come- 
dians Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis show what they can do 
with straight roles in this brilliantly satiric farce. They do 
very well, too, although Eddie Mayehoff walks off with the 
acting honors in his eae mige characterization of an imma- 
ture, domineering father who was once a hero in college foot- 
ball. The satire is also directed against the sympathetic yet 
ineffectual mother whose indulgence of father and psycho- 
somatically ill son does nothing to help the situation. For 
once, a psychiatrist is not made a scapegoat. He understands 
agp and advises him to attend his father’s college, where 

is struggles to follow in his father’s footsteps are h con- 
siderably by Dean Martin, playing the ideal, natural athlete. 
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This sharp, meaningful satire, although done in broad, slap- 
stick vein, strikes hard at false values in contemporary society. 
Cast: Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, Eddie Mayehoff, Ruth Hussey. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good farce Good Yes 


Whirlwind —Columbia. Direction, John English. Gene Autry 
plays the part of a postal inspector in this fighting, shooting, 
wild stagecoach-driving western, filled with dubious intrigue 
and general confusion. Cast: Gene Autry, Smiley Burnette. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Mediocre Poor 


ADULT 


Ace in the Hole —Paramount. Direction, Billy Wilder. A_ bril- 
liantly derisive melodrama that hits out viciously at the frail- 
ties and weaknesses of men and mobs. A discredited, dissolute 
newspaper reporter comes upon a curio dealer trapped in an 
ancient Navajo cliff dwelling and sees his chance to get back 
on a metropolitan —— by delaying rescue operations. 
The delay proves fatal, but not before the whole scene takes 
on the air of a carnival with raucous sightseers, a Ferris wheel, 
blaring radios, and singing cowboys. The characters of the cor- 
rupt sheriff, and cheap, faithless wife add to the unsavory 
atmosphere. A miraculous welding of outstanding direction, 
dialogue, acting, and music into a dynamic whole gives the 
film a terrific impact. Cast: Kirk Douglas, Jan Sterling. 
tdults 14-18 

Brilliant Undesirable because of 

poor human values 


8-14 


Mature 


| Was an American Spy—Allied Artists. Direction, Lesley Se- 
lander. An exciting spy melodrama, based on a true story, is 
given dignity by the introduction of General Mark Clark. The 
widow of an American soldier, who saw her husband killed 
by the Japanese in the death march to Bataan, decides to join 
the underground. As a night club singer she is able to secure 
information from high-ranking Japanese officers and relay 
ammunition to the Americans. Ann Dvorak does a workman- 
like job as the heroine, although the production values gen- 
erally are not up to the demands of the subject matter. Cast: 
Ann Dvorak, Gene Evans. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Poor 
i Was a Communist for the FBI — Warner’ Brothers. Direction, 


Gordon Douglas. A bludgeoning, gangster-type film of the 
sensational variety that Warner Brothers does exceptionally 
well. Based on the Saturday Evening Post story of the same 
name, the picture violently points out some of the ways in 
which Communism has been known to infiltrate schools, unions, 
and factories and how it causes dissension between groups or 
races by employing lawbreaking techniques when necessary. 
Frank Lovejoy, in his strong, sincere portrayal of the FBI man 
working for the Communists, gives a certain integrity to the 
picture. Cast: Frank Lovejoy, Dorothy Hart. 
idults 14-18 

Good of its type Good of its type 


Kind Lady—MGM. Direction, John Sturges. A smoothly acted, 
drawing-room thriller, presided over by Ethel Barrymore with 
her accustomed kindly hauteur. A gentlemanly and artistic 
thief and his gang endeavor to take possession of her aristo- 
cratic old mansion, rob her of her belongings, and drive her 
insane; but whether she is Sig te in her bed or placed in 
a wheel chair, Miss Barrymore dominates the scene. Maurice 
Evans is charming, if not too menacing, as the insane scoun- 
drel. For those who like their thrillers polished and pleasantly 
sinister. Cast: Ethel Barrymore, Maurice Evans, Angela Lans- 
bury. 

Adults 14-18 
Excellent Yes 


The Medium—Transfilm Production. Direction, Gian-Carlo Men- 
otti. Based on the Broadway production, this unusual operatic 
melodrama was directed, written, and composed by one man, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti. Conversations are carried on, as in opera, 
in singing or recitative form. Much of the action flows from 
the excellent pantomime, particularly on the part of the me- 
dium, Marie Powers, and the mute young ByPsy living with 
her. The story is that of the disintegration of a woman me- 
dium who, because she cannot explain a Ay ao, at a seance, 
suddenly becomes afraid of the spirits of the dead she evokes. 
Che outstanding quality of the production .is the tense, haunt- 
ing atmosphere of decadence and fear—at one with the eerie, 
almost hysteric music. The singing voices are excellent, al- 
though words can only aac wy § be understood. Cast: Marie 


8-14 
Poor 


8-14 
Mature 


Powers, Anna Maria Alberghetti, Leo Coleman. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Mature No 
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New Mexico—United Artists. Direction, Irving Reis. A great 
deal of blood is spilled and many violent incidents occur jn 
this well-produced western, which attempts to point out the 
futility of war. The plot concerns the efforts of an earnest 
young army captain to prevent an Indian uprising brought on 
by the cruelty and injustice of the local Indian Affairs com. 
missioner and the commander of the army outpost. The Ip. 
dians’ point of view is fairly presented with emphasis on the 
need for different peoples to respect each other and to live 
together in peace. Colorful photography, good acting, and in- 
teresting background add to the entertainment value. It js 
questionable, however, whether techniques that arouse excite. 
ment through their emphasis on violence and brutality can 
effectively promote the values of peace. Terrorizing episodes 
small children. Cast: 


may frighten Lew Ayres, Marilyn 
Maxwell. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Good western Not for the 


youngest in this group 


Good western 


Odette—United Artists. Direction, Herbert Wilcox. A certain 
type of suspense usually attends the working out of.a fictional 
spy melodrama in which a hide-and-seek plot mounts to an 
exciting crescendo, followed by the conunl outcome. Yet that 
suspense is missing from this harrowing true story of two young 
English spies, distant kin of Winston Churchill. Although it 
starts out like a spy thriller, with the capture of the woman, 
the picture changes into a sensitive portrayal of her incredible 
endurance under the torture of the Gestapo. Her own strength 
stands out in contrast to the fear and weakness of the alter- 
nately bullying and whining Nazis. Several effective scenes, 
keyed to the picture’s mood, show young, emaciated orchestra 
players performing lifelessly but continuously in the concen- 
tration camps. Production values are excellent. Cast: Anna 
Neagle, Trevor Howard. 
Adults 

Excellent 


14-18 8-14 


Tense No 


A Place in the Sun—Paramount. Direction, George Stevens. A 
sensitively acted and directed picture based on Theodore Drei- 
ser’s An American Tragedy. Since living conditions for the poor 
have immeasurably improved, the emphasis has shifted par- 
tially from the economic motif to the theme of love, with some 
study of the meaning of guilt. Still it is the unbearably ugly, 
poverty-stricken environment in which his parents carry on 
their religious work that goads a gentle, charming boy to mur- 
der the person who stands between him and a life with his 
wealthy relatives. Again, a potentially sweet little factory girl 
is made dull and resentful not only by lack of possessions, as 
implied in her dreary littke bedroom with its metal bed, but 
by the sense of inferiority that poverty brings. Shelley Winters’ 
characterization of her is brilliantly perceptive. Elizabeth 
Taylor is excellent as the sparkling, vivacious, occasionally 
wistful society girl with her one gallant moment. Although the 
stress of class distinction seems out of date, the story still s 
problems meaningful today. Cast: Montgomery Clift, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Shelley Winters. 

Adults 14-18 
Good Good 


Show Boat —MGM. Direction, George Sidney. A lush, full-blown 
presentation of the musical comedy classic. Kathryn Grayson 
is lovely as Magnolia, the show boat owner’s daughter who 
marries a gambler. Ava Gardner is a glamorous Julie, who 
loses her love and is ostracized because of her mixed blood. 
Joe E. Brown makes a good Captain Hawks. However, it is the 
nostalgic songs of —— Kern, the gay dance routines by 
Marge and Gower Champion, and the lavish, spectacular set- 
tings that highlight the production. Cast: Kathryn Grayson, 
Howard Keel, Ava Gardner, Joe E. Brown. 


8-14 
Mature 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 
Strangers on a Train—Warner Brothers. Direction, Alfred 


Hitchcock. This skillfully contrived melodrama by a master 
craftsman possesses all the chills and thrills of a fast-moving 
roller coaster in a cheap amusement park, but no solid content 
to make them meaningful. A psychopath urges a train com- 
panion to swap murders. To make the deal binding he kills the 
other’s unwanted wife and during the remainder of the film 
goads his horrified acquaintance to complete his part of the 
bargain. There is no cumulative building up of terror since 
the suspense is constantly aroused and then dissipated by 
various ingenious devices. As a result even a battle to the 
death on a wildly swaying runaway merry-go-round loses much 
of its effectiveness. Cast: Farley Granger, Robert Walker, Ruth 


Roman. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor No 


Fair 
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RECENT years, as television has grown from an occa- 
jonal luxury item in the urban and suburban home to an 
accepted adjunct of normal family life, its effect on chil- 
dren has been of increasing concern to schoolteachers, 
ghool administrators, and parents. The general belief has 
heen that youngsters are so fascinated by this new medium, 
which brings diverting entertainment right into the home, 
that schoolwork inevitably suffers. 


Earlier surveys tended to bear out this impression. How- 
wer, wishing to inform themselves of the current situation 
in their own community, members of the Garden City 
pT.A. in Garden City, New York, planned and carried 
mut a detailed survey during the winter of 1950-51. The 
results strongly indicate that—at least in this one com- 
munity—there is less cause for alarm and apprehension 
than many people believe. It is hoped that this Garden 
City survey, because of its encouraging and somewhat un- 
expected revelations, will be of interest to parents and 
teachers in all communities where television is becoming 
established as a cultural influence. 


Garden City is a prosperous community of fourteen 
thousand inhabitants, located on Long Island about twen- 
ty miles east of New York City. Well over half the adult 
msidents are college graduates, and the breadwinners are 
mostly business executives and professional men who com- 
mute to New York City. More than 80 per cent of the 
families owned television sets in January 1951, as con- 
tasted with the national average of 18 per cent. Available 
tothem are Greater New York’s seven television channels, 
with programs during many hours of the day and night. 





The P.T. A. Inquires 


The initial survey (followed by a second, which is still 
incomplete) was based on a comprehensive questionnaire 
that was mailed to 478 parents of 630 children attending 
me of the two elementary schools in the village. A P.T.A. 
ommittee, aided by the teachers and various other inter- 
hey members of the community, drew up the questions 





md evaluated the answers. Though the committee could 
not afford to retain professional assistance, they were for- 
nate in having among their members one who had had 
alensive experience in survey and research work. 
Completed questionnaires returned by 326 parents 
thowed that 264 of the families owned television sets. 
Those who did not own sets were asked whether they had 
er reason for not owning one, and ten out of 
ixty stated that it was a question of the family budget. 
j the other nonowners gave a variety of reasons. Chiefly 
hey were afraid that television would cut down on the 
mount of time parents and children spent together. A 
lumber felt that children’s programs on television were 
poor and in some instances harmful, interfering with 
thoolwork, reading, and the parent-child relationship. 
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PROJECTS 


AND ACTIVITIES 


‘New Views on Television 


That the decision against buying a TV set may not have 
wholly accomplished its pins was revealed by the fact 
that the great majority of children (all but 6 out of 62 in 
such families) watched television elsewhere. However, 
where there was no set in the home the children averaged 
only 2.6 hours of viewing per week, against the average of 
1.66 hours per weekday and 2.79 hours daily on week ends 
for children in TV-owning homes. 


The Best and the Worst 


The parents in homes having TV sets were asked what 
programs they considered most suitable for their children. 
Since the interests of children vary widely at different 
ages, the answers were divided into two groups, ages 5 to 
g and ages g to 12. The programs found most desirable 
were these: 


AGES 5 TO 9 Number of 
Program Times Cited 
REO SOON 35 dis es Fine wen dO 96 
ec Bn Re pene: re riers es 56 
DOE. E, PE os x's ao kone bens. ee 52 
a | re ar Rs 51 
NN Sass cso > chewing cee hes 5h Oe 45 
SE OY Sake. . > cde nb eee eek as ee 40 

AGES g TO 12 Number of 
Program Times Cited 
5 Tee, SOD os ic... esac ae «ore cae 37 
DEE. Fc: BEN. 25 5 +5 ss nin Radia binln ess 4s bine 25 
Rukio, Foam, GE Ollie... oad s enc sehans 20 
SOO 5 Sie. e's d+ Reh FOR ES ES 19 
Henty Ramee os... 202s ss EER ee 19 
pcre FEE EEE PETE EEE OSS ee 17 
i pre gan a 17 


Only two programs, Mr. I. Magination and Kukla, Fran, 
and Ollie, appeared high on both lists, and it is interest- 
ing to note that both of them have received widespread 
commendation as outstanding programs for children. Old- 
er youngsters seem to lose interest in such programs as 
Howdy Doody, preferring current events and stories of 
family life, such as ] Remember Mama and Henry Aldrich. 
A number of other programs were cited as worth while by 
one or more parents, including, for the younger children, 
Zoo Parade, Big Top, Lucky Pup, Hopalong Cassidy, and 
Junior Frolics; and, for the older children, Zoo Parade, 
Nature of Things, Watch the World, travelogues, Milton 
Berle, and Fred Waring. 

Parents next had a chance to let off steam by listing 
the types of program and the — programs they con- 
sidered undesirable for their children to view. Disapproval 
of the following types was voiced most frequently: fan- 
tastic adventure (121 parents) , murder and suspense (84) , 
westerns (68), and old movies (17). Captain Video (101) 
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and Space Cadets (12) were cited as typical of the fan- 
tastic-adventure serials, with their bloodthirsty villains and 
hair-raising clashes with death. Crime and gangster stories 
are not usually presented as children’s programs, but many 
youngsters are still up when they are offered to adults. 


The Viewers’ Range 


Readers will note that westerns appeared both on the 
preferred and on the undesirable lists of children’s pro- 
grams. Individual comments revealed some of the reasons 
for this seeming difference of opinion. Parents did not 
object to all western programs but only to those types in 
which the bloodshed was excessive, the English bad, or 
the production mediocre. Some objected only to the steady 
stream of westerns, which are at times the sole children’s 
programs available. 


According to the survey, Garden City children watched 
television an average of 13.88 hours a week—1.66 hours a 
day on weekdays and 2.79 hours a day on Saturdays and 
Sundays. These averages included a wide range of viewing 
habits. A few youngsters were not permitted to watch TV 
at all on weekdays. On the other hand, 35 spent at least 
three hours a day (7 averaging four hours a day) before 
their television sets. On week ends this three-hour-a-day- 
and-over group mushroomed from 35, to 98. 


In contradiction to earlier surveys which indicated that 
school children spent more hours a week watching tele- 
vision than they spent at school, less than 10 per cent of 
the 630 children involved in this survey watched television 
for more than the 19 or 23 hours a week of required school 
attendance. 

Fifty-five per cent of the parents felt that the advent of 
television had not affected parent-child activities, such as 
storytelling, reading, games, and so on, whereas 42.5 per 
cent reported that it had. The majority (81.8 per cent) 
said they made a point of watching some programs with 
their children. (The committee believes that this is a new 
form of parent-child activity which compensates to some 
extent for the decrease in other family activities. Whether 
it is of equal value to those it replaces is a moot point.) 


A large majority of the parents (86.4 per cent) felt that 
television had not lessened children’s interest in dancing, 
music lessons, scouting, dramatics, and similar organized 
activities. Most of them also believed that their children’s 
sleeping and eating habits remained unchanged, school- 
work was not affected, and emotional behavior was not 
altered. On the physical level, 55.8 per cent considered 
their children to be more relaxed as a result of watching 
television. Almost 20 per cent of the parents said that tele- 
vision had helped their children with their schoolwork, and 
only 2.72 per cent felt that their children’s schoolwork had 
fallen off since the family had purchased a set. 

Answers to a question regarding the effect of television 
on the intellectual, creative, and recreational interests of 
the youngsters were most illuminating: 


INTERESTS EFFECTS 

Beneficial Harmful Unchanged 
SERTIOUNNE is eS ids a 56.6% 1.7%, 350% 
Sere yy te roe 45-4% 4.0% 46.4% 
Recreational. (si chse +. : 19.5% 9.6% 64.2% 


It is apparent that the Garden City parents do not con- 
sider television a menace to the health and well-being of 
their boys and girls. A number of parents did state on 
their questionnaires that supervision, as to selection of 
programs and restriction of viewing time, had been both 
desirable and necessary. These observations, together with 
the large ewig 6 e of cases in which television was 
judged to have had no effect or else a beneficial effect, 
suggest that with proper supervision TV need not be 
harmful to children. 

—Joun Facer and RicHarp SMITH 


Members, Garden City P.T.A., 
Garden City, New York 
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(Continued from page 17) 
selected to receive a Babe Ruth medal because, his 
cipal wrote, “he played [basketball] hard but never ¢ 
mitted deliberate fouls. He always kept control of 
temper, even on one occasion when an opponent ¢ 
erately threw a ball into his face.” q 

Only two years of directing youthful energy and 
minds back toward fair play have produced results, 
Texas principal tells his school’s story: . 

“Three years ago the basketball teams, including t 
year’s Babe Ruth medal winners, were hostile toward 
opposing team and showed great resentment at losin 
game. Now all that is different. They can now play an 
the most adverse circumstances and still play a clean, { 
game and not fight back.” ‘ 

Schools like that are making more than a popularity ¢ 
test out of the Babe Ruth awards. q 

At Leith, North Dakota, Principal E. C. Wruck has 
vised a challenging plan for his school. Before the awan 
are made there is a lengthy, serious discussion about 
sportsmanship means. This is recorded and played back 
the entire student group before secret balloting for 
Babe Ruth award winners. 

Mount St. Mary’s Academy at North Plainfield, 
Jersey, has a year-round program. The students are q 
vided into two teams, and a score card is kept for ég 
student. Points are awarded in all sports—and for fair ph 
sportsmanship, and leadership as well as for athletic sk 

Is the program succeeding? The principals agree t 
it is. “We count this one of the highest awards given 
any student,” says Robert S. Howard of Sevierville, T 
nessee. “We feel that much good will come from | 
awards,” adds R. M. Blair of Hartsville, Tennessee. “T 
sure the awards will go a long way in helping develop 
appreciation for good sportsmanship. I cannot ove : 
mate the enthusiasm and interest that our students ; 
developing,” confidently concludes A. R. Stickney of C 
houn, Alabama. 3 

Those are the words the sports editors like to fi 
There’s hope yet that sportsmanship and fair play W 
survive. And the Babe Ruth Program is one of the be 
bets. F 


What Is Your School Doing About It? a 


Is your school awarding Babe Ruth sportsmanship 1 
dallions? For information, your principal should 
Carl A. Troester, director of the program, at 1201 § 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. The 
sors are the National Association of Secondary 
Principals, the American Association for Health, Phi si 
Education, and Recreation, and the Babe Ruth Fou 
dation. 


“4 





Hal Middlesworth is the noted sports editor 
Washington, D. C., Times-Herald, and a staunch at 
ticulate supporter of the Babe Ruth Program. 4 


~~ 
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